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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


interesting turning-point in the nation’s 

financial history. We can no longer look as 
a matter of course for progressive reductions in the 
aggregate national expenditure. This year’s expendi- 
ture is to be £9 millions more than last year’s. More- 
over, Mr. Churchill expressly associates the only 
important source of future automatic reductions— 
namely, the decline in war pensions—with the equally 
automatic increases which the new insurance policy will 
entail. The estimated total revenue for 1925-6 is £801 
millions, and the expenditure over £799 millions. The 
principal items in the Budget speech were :—(1) The 
return to the Gold Standard, upon which Mr. Keynes 
comments on another page. (2) A comprehensive scheme 
of National Insurance. (3) Sixpence off the income-tax, 
with further relief on small earned incomes. (4) 
Increases in the Death Duties, counterbalanced by 
reductions in Supertax. (5) Import duties on silk and 
artificial silk, with somewhat lower taxes on artificial 
silk produced in this country. (6) A protective tax on 
imported hops. (7) Reimposition of the McKenna 
duties on motor-cars, musical instruments, clocks and 


watches, and cinematograph films. 
* * * 


On Wednesday, Mr. Snowden delivered a slashing 
attack upon his successor’s policy. His main charge 
that this is a “rich man’s Budget’’ is perhaps hardly 
justified. It is the salaried man who is really the chief 
beneficiary of the tax remissions. But it is certainly 
not a Budget to help industry. Mr. Snowden denounced 
Mr. Churchill’s cynicism in using his first opportunity 
“ to institute a considerable measure of protection,’’ 
and laid considerable stress in this connection on the 
new duties on silk and artificial silk. It remains to be 
seen whether the net effect of these new duties will be 
beneficial to Courtaulds. At the moment, the specu- 
lators on the Stock Exchange are very much at sea. Mr. 
Churchill’s idea seems to be to leave them about square 
on balance by discriminating just enough in favour of 
home production to compensate for the reduced demand 
which the taxation of the product must entail. We have 
a profound distrust of such ingenious devices; and this 


M CHURCHILL’S first Budget marks one 


new principle of compensatory protection introduces a 
vicious element into our fiscal system. It is significant 
that the lace manufacturers should have expressed 
delight at these duties, as strengthening their claim for 
the protection of lace. Revenue is, of course, Mr. 
Churchill’s main object here, as it is not in the case of 
the McKenna duties. But Mr. Snowden is right, we 
think, in arguing that silk has ceased to-day to be a 
fitting object of a luxury tax. 
* * * 

As regards the new insurance policy, Mr. Snowden 
avowed himself an unrepentant opponent of the contri- 
butory principle. On this we differ from him. But 
there is force, we think, in the contention that an over- 
large proportion of the cost of these schemes is thrown 
upon industry; and the new scheme needs to be closely 
examined from this point of view. Mr. Churchill’s out- 
line of the financial side of the scheme was exceedingly 
obscure. But so far as we can judge, his references to 
the rising cost of existing Old Age Pensions (an exceed- 
ingly interesting point in itself) and to the immense 
sums which the State will be paying a generation or so 
hence, were designed to cloak the fact that the State is 
to shoulder a much smaller proportion of the cost of the 
new benefits than it does in the case of Health and 
Unemployment. It seems Mr. Churchill is proposing 
to mortgage the progressive decline in war pensions 
expenditure to meet the rising cost of existing Old Age 
Pensions, and to finance the new benefits almost 
wholly at the expense of industry. If this, or anything 
like it, is true, the arrangement is open to most serious 
criticism, especially at a time when employment is 
languishing. It is ludicrous to suppose that a Chan- 
cellor has done a good turn to industry if he can reduce 
the income-tax at the expense of increased contributions 
from employers and employed; but Mr. Churchill seems 
to have fallen a victim to this wholly false idea. 


* * * 

There is no question that the election of Marshal 
von Hindenburg to the German Presidency will have an 
unfavourable indirect effect on the current of inter- 
national affairs, through the reactions set up in other 
countries, where he is regarded as a symbol of the 
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German menace. Its probable direct effect on German 
foreign policy is more difficult to gauge. By virtue of 
‘Article 45 of the constitution, the President “‘ represents 
the Reich in international affairs’’; but this in no way 
derogates from the responsibility of the Chancellor and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Articles 54 and 56 
state explicitly that the Chancellor and the Ministers are 
responsible to the Reichstag for the conduct of the affairs 
entrusted to them. The President’s influence in foreign 
policy depends rather on practice than on the written 
text of the constitution, and in practice he undoubtedly 
carries some of the weight that once attached to the 
Emperor. There is no doubt that Herr Ebert did influ- 
ence foreign affairs very considerably; but it must te 
remembered that Herr Ebert’s Cabinets were made up of 
Chancellors and Ministers who either belonged to his own 
party or to parties with which he was in sympathy. The 
main danger in Hindenburg’s position lies in the pressure 
likely to be exercised on him and through him by the 
unofficial Cabinet of party leaders of the United Right, 
to whom he owes his election. His past record during the 
submarine campaign shows that, while honest within the 
limits of his vision, the old Marshal may become a dan- 
gerous tool in the hands of unscrupulous persons, and the 
Conservative and Monarchist leaders undoubtedly 
reckoned on this when they supported his nomination. 
* * 


The full reports of the debate which took place in 
the French Chamber when M. Painlevé read his 
declaration of policy show that an extraordinarily 
bitter feeling now divides the Bloc National from the 
Cartel des Gauches. The whole debate was conducted 
with an utter lack of restraint; and it had to be ad- 
journed after an explosion which took place when 
M. Taittinger attacked M. Caillaux by reading from 
falsified documents. The speakers from the Bloc 
National and the Right raked up the usual charges 
against M. Caillaux, and succeeded in forcing the 
Government speakers to discuss and answer them. It 
is unfortunate that feeling should be exasperated at 
this particular moment. French finances are so bound 
up with the successful application of the Dawes 
scheme that, though they may be a domestic matter, 
they are none the less a semi-international concern. 
From time immemorial French taxation has roused very 
heated passions; and it is evident that M. Caillaux’s 
impending proposals are going to be discussed in such 
an atmosphere. Unless feeling in the Chamber modifies, 
they will hardly be examined on their merits. It is, toa 
certain extent, reassuring that the election of Hinden- 
burg has been received calmly in the overcharged 
atmosphere of the French Chamber. After making the 
war records of certain Ministers a major issue in a 
Parliamentary debate, the orators of the Bloc National 
would have had little difficulty in dragging the Hinden- 
burg presidency into the arena of their political 


discussions. 
* * * 


In view of Mr. Churchill’s Budget, the Safeguard- 
ing machinery falls into quite a secondary place as an 
instrument of Protection. But it is worth while watch- 
ing its developments. The Committee on lace and 
embroidery has not reported in time for a duty, if one 
is recommended, to be included in the Budget. It is 
intimated, however, that the Budget can if necessary be 
recommitted for this addition. Meanwhile three more 
Committees have been constituted under the Safeguard- 
ing regulations: one on superphosphate, another on gas 
mantles, and the third on gloves. Gas mantles might 
have been expected to have difficulty in persuading the 


Board of Trade that they were an industry of ‘‘ substan. 


tial importance,’ but it is explained that the use of 
incandescent mantles during the war enabled gas to be 
stripped of various constituents used in the manufacture 
of explosives, hence, according to protectionist reason- 
ing, the industry becomes one of national importance. 
Fabric gloves will be remembered as a recipient of pro- 
tection under the old Safeguarding Act, but a duty of 
wider scope is now demanded. The farmers have already 
been using strong language about the suggestion of a 
duty on superphosphates ; and it will certainly be para- 
doxical if an industry for which such special solicitude 
is expressed is singled out for taxation through an 
indispensable raw material. 
* * * 

The Court of Inquiry appointed by the Minister of 
Health to inquire into the causes and circumstances of 
threatened disputes in connection with the erection of 
steel houses has now issued a Report (Cmd. 2392). The 
disputes in question arose at Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Glasgow, where the Building Trades Operatives threat- 
ened to stop work if ‘‘ Weir ’’ houses were built under 
conditions of employment differing from those in force in 
the building trade. The Court, which consisted of Lord 
Bradbury, Mr. C. T. Cramp, and Mr. D. Milne Watson, 
appears to have gone fully and fairly into the questions 
at issue, and it will be difficult for any unprejudiced 
person to dissent from the conclusions reached in the 
Report. These are to the effect that the rates of pay to 
the different classes of workmen engaged on building 
Weir houses ought to be settled by agreement between 
Messrs. Weir and the trade unions representing the men 
employed on the work; that this is not a case for the 
rigid application of rates and conditions which have 
been established for the ordinary methods of building; 
and that the Fair Wages Clause will be properly applied 
if unskilled or semi-skilled men are paid at the standard 
rates for the district. 

* * * 

This Report has been received with a howl of indig- 
nation and abuse by the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives. The Court is accused of leaving 
“the position more obscure than ever’’ and being 
“unable to grasp the fundamental issues of the case.’’ 
This, we are told, ‘‘ demonstrates the utter uselessness of 
the Industrial Courts Act,’’ under which the Court of 
Inquiry was constituted. At the end of this tirade 
appears a threat. 

“The adoption of the report must mean the exit 
of the present Committee dealing with apprenticeship, 
as it is impossible to exclude the ‘ Weir’ type from 
the control of the Committee. We cannot give our 
thought and time and the operatives’ money to assist 
the Government in a certain scheme, and at the same 
time give the ‘ Weir,’ or any other scheme, liberty to 


violate the fair-wage clause and our general wor ing 
rule agreements.”’ 


It would, no doubt, be a mistake to take this petulant 
and foolish document too seriously, but the nation has 
already suffered many things at the hands of the Buildiag 
Trades Operatives, and they would be well advised to 
realize that there is a limit even to the patience of ths 
British Public. The restrictions imposed on orthodox 
building operations are often exasperating enough 
without this attempt to extend them to all possible 


substitutes. 
* « * 


Some of the railway companies have recently issued 
statements to the effect that their receipts are falling off, 
and that economies in working are urgently necessary. 
The Railway Information Bureau adds the interesting 
commentary that the trouble is due to the growing road 
motor competition with railways. The cost of road main- 
tenance and construction is from £45 millions to £50 
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millions per annum. Of this some £15 millions is con- 
tributed by motor licences, and the remainder falls on 
the ratepayers. The railways are the largest ratepayers 
in the country and, according to the Information Bureau, 
they contribute in many cases as much as 80 per cent. 
of the total rates while occupying less than 5 per cent. of 
the total area of a parish. It is not unnatural therefore 
that the railways should resent the competition of com- 
mercial motors to which they are compelled to pay what 
amounts to a heavy subsidy. There is real substance in 
this complaint, but we should have more sympathy with 
the railway companies if they had not persistently 
opposed the Motorways Bill which sought to introduce a 
new system by which motor-roads could be constructed 
through private enterprise and maintained by tolls 
levied on the vehicles which used them. That Bill is, 
we understand, to be reintroduced at an early date, 
when we hope the railway companies will have the sense 
to refrain from their singularly short-sighted policy of 
obstruction. It would be a step in the right direction to 
pass this measure, although it is now being promoted in 
the interests of a motor-road to Brighton, for which 
there seems to be by no means so strong a case on grounds 
of public policy as there is for roads which would serve 
the great industrial districts. 
* * * 

During the past week the Polish and Czecho- 
slovak Governments have signed a Treaty of Commerce 
and Arbitration, of which the text has not, thus far, 
been published. This is certainly an achievement for 
the diplomacy of Dr. Benes, who has worked unceasingly 
for good relations between the new States of Eastern 
Europe during the last five years. The principal cause 
of irritation to the Czechs was the allocation of the 
Teschen districts to the Polish State, which left Czecho- 
slovakia entirely dependent upon Silesian coal for its 
industries. Dr. Benes stated before the Council in Paris 
that this decision would give any Polish Government 
an unfair advantage in any diplomatic controversy 
which might arise between the two countries. The 
Government at Warsaw would always be able to bargain 
with the dangerous knowledge that an export prohibition 
order would bring Czechoslovakian industries, blast 
furnaces, and railway services to a standstill. The 
decision of the Paris Council could not be reversed as the 
population of Teschen was predominantly Polish; and 
the Czechs, labouring under a sense of soreness and 
apprehension, have been very slow to make a first 
move towards better relations. Dr. Benes must indeed 
have had to overcome a great deal of opposition at 
home before he had his hands free to negotiate the 
recent agreement. Time has shown that Czech 
industries, though largely dependent upon Silesian coal, 
are none the less extremely useful to Poland; and the 
conclusion of the present treaty suggests that the two 
countries have agreed to realize their mutual dependence 
as a motive for agreement rather than for a quarrel. 

* * * 

Mr. Amery’s reply to the deputation of Palestine 
Arabs that waited on him at Government House, 
Jerusalem, was at once firm and conciliatory. He made 
it clear that no British Government would consent to 
tampering with the policy of the Balfour Declaration ; 
he laid equal emphasis on the fact that that policy was 
not intended to damage either the political or the 
economic interests of the Arabs. He said that the 
much criticized phrase ‘‘ a national home for Jews ’”’ 
meant nothing more than freedom for Jewish com- 
munities to live their own cultural life, and that the 
intention was to make Palestine ‘‘ a national home for 
Arabs’’ as well as Jews, without subordination of 


either people, language, or culture to the other. Mr. 
Amery had no difficulty in dealing with the allegations 
as to neglect of Arab education, or taxation of the Arab 
population to assist Jewish settlement. He could simply 
appeal to the facts. On the constitutional question, he 
expressed deep regret that the Arabs had refused to 
co-operate either through a Legislative or Advisory 
Council. This, indeed—apart from the wild exaggera- 
tions that characterize much of their propaganda—is 
the weakest point in the Arab position. |§ Whether, 
the existing institutions in Palestine are the best possible 
or no, the persistent refusal of the Arabs to co-operate 
in working them to the best advantage is a very bad 
argument for revision. Unfortunately the line of 
policy followed is not confined to the Arabs or to 
Palestine. We hope, however, that Mr. Amery’s 
declaration and appeal will do something to clear the 


alr. 
* x * 


Political India looks askance at the efforts we are 
making to stimulate the slackening flow of British 
recruits into the I.C.S., and the Indian Press is expend- 
ing quite a quantity of powerful acid upon the subject. 
Most of us are convinced of the necessity of preserving 
the steel frame, not for ever, but at least for a genera- 
tion. There is, however, a real difficulty in reconciling 
the maintenance of the present status of the I.C.S. with 
the development of self-government in India. The 
greater part of the work done by the Service is work 
done for the provincial Governments, and the training- 
ground in which alone the I.C.S. can acquire a know- 
ledge of the country lies in the provincial sphere. Now 
the next step towards a self-governing India must be 
by bringing the administration of all subjects in the 
provincial sphere under the control of Ministers respon- 
sible to the provincial Councils. But how can these 
Ministers be said to have real control or real respon- 
sibility if they have to employ agents who feel that their 
master is not the Minister, but the British Secretary of 
State? Yet it is impossible for us to send men to India 
and leave them at the mercy of the changing moods of 
Indian representative bodies. We must guarantee our 
men fair treatment and see that they get it. But it is 
easy to see that our guarantee of protection may tempt 
some to show too little deference to Indian opinion. 
Far greater is the danger from the irritation set up in 
Indian minds by the sight of a body of foreign guar- 
dians, picked men admittedly superior to the average in 
ability and education, and shielded. by our power from 
most of the misfortunes which befall common men. 

* . * 

“ The five Fascists who kidnapped Signor Pollitti, 
the Communist leader, have been acquitted. The facts 
of the case, which are not seriously disputed, are that 
Signor Pollitti was dragged from a railway-train, forced 
into a motor-car, driven to a remote village, and detained 
there for the night. The jury, however, after being 
absent from court for twenty minutes, found all the 
defendants ‘Not Guilty,’ and they were discharged.’’ 
If the foregoing incident had taken place in Italy, we 
should have said a few weeks ago that nothing like it 
could possibly occur in this country. The kidnapping 
of Mr. Pollitt might have given rise to some apprehen- 
sion on this point, but it seemed legitimate to be more 
amused than shocked by an isolated incident which one 
felt could not possibly be repeated. The acquittal of 
his assailants is a far more serious and disquieting occur- 
rence. For to imply, as this jury has done, that a gross 
interference with personal liberty is to be condoned when 
it has a political motive behind it is to adopt the stand- 
point of Mussolini himself. 
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A COMBINATION BUDGET. 


“HAVE tried to present a scheme,” declared Mr. 
Churchill in the peroration to his Budget Speech, 
“which has both unity and combination.’’ Com- 

bination certainly is the hall-mark of the Budget; but 
the element of unity is far to seek. His “scheme’’ 
comprises some excellent features, of which by far the 
most welcome is the introduction of that long overdue 
reform—pensions to widowed mothers—at the beginning 
of next year. It comprises some foolish, mischievous, 
partizan features, such as the reimposition of the 
McKenna duties. It is indeed a hotchpotch Budget, in 
which elements of policy, which appeal or are supposed 
to appeal to different sections of opinion, are thrown 
together in a heterogeneous mass. There is the return 
to the Gold Standard to delight the adherents of ortho- 
dox finance. There is an unexpected quantity of new 
protectionist imposts to reconcile the Tory stalwarts to 
a ‘‘ Free Trade ’’ Chancellor. There are the reductions 
in income-tax and super-tax to appease the clamorous 
direct taxpayer. There is the increased differentiation 
in favour of earned income, and the increase in the 
death duties, to supply a flavour of the old Radical 
finance. There is the extension of social insurance to 
show that the present Government is in earnest about 
social reform. In short, there is abundant evidence 
of combination; but there is a complete absence of 
coherent principle; there is little sign that the Budget 
policy has been viewed as a whole, or that its broad effects 
have received serious consideration. 

Let us deal first with the protectionist aspect of the 
Budget. Mr. Churchill proposes to increase the 
Imperial preference on sugar to the level at which it 
stood before a reduction of the duty last year, and to 
increase the preference on tobacco and dried fruits. He 
thus sacrifices an appreciable revenue without giving any 
relief to the British taxpayer, but this policy, though 
in our opinion thoroughly unsound, follows as a matter 
of course on Mr. Baldwin’s: promise to carry out the 
resolutions of the Imperial Economic Conference. The 
reintroduction of the McKenna duties, on the other 
hand, is a gratuitous essay in doctrinaire Protectionism. 
The principal industry affected is, of course, the manu- 
facture of motor-cars. This is one of the few British 
industries which to-day are definitely buoyant. It was 
possible to make an arguable case last year against 
depriving this industry of the protection which it had 
hitherto enjoyed, for it was conceivable that this might 
have disturbed employment at a time when any disturb- 
ance was to be deprecated. For our part we never shared 
this fear. “It is perfectly safe,’’ we wrote a year ago,* 
“to predict that there will be as many workers em- 
ployed in the industry next year as there are to-day. 
For the market is a rising one.’’ That prediction has 
been abundantly verified by the event. According to 
figures given by the “ Motor Trader,”’ the British pro- 
duction of pleasure cars, which was 40,000 in 1922, and 
67,000 in 1923, rose to 107,000 last year. Indeed, 
British manufacturers not only increased their pro- 
duction by this big amount; despite the withdrawal of 
Protection, they actually supplied a larger proportion 
of the total home demand. And though this has been 
accompanied by a reduction in the price of cars (at least 
of the cheaper types), it has not meant working at a loss. 
On the contrary, the financial position of the motor 
industry is now sound, and compares very favourably 
indeed with that of a year ago. 

We have thus successfully achieved the always 
difficult task of taking away the prop of protection from 
an industry without upsetting it. There is no case 
whatever for going back upon this policy. Mr. Churchill 
professes to be indifferent to the Protectionist aspect of 
the case. He reimposes the duty, he suggests, solely for 
the sake of revenue, pleasure cars being a proper 
object for a sumptuary tax. Why, then, does he not 
couple the Customs duty with a corresponding Excise 
upon cars produced at home? In this way he could 
obtain a larger revenue from a lower rate of duty. That 
is the course clearly marked out by our financial tradi- 
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tion. It is the course which Mr. Churchill himself 
follows, in the main at least, in the case of his new 
duties upon silk and artificial silk. Upon what grounds 
does he justify the adoption of a different principle in 
the case of motor-cars? This question cannot be dis- 
missed as pedantry. The protection which Mr. 
Churchill will give to the motor industry is none the 
less protection because he professes to be concerned 
with revenue alone; and particular industries cannot 
be singled out for special favour without good cause. It 
is not an easy matter, as the comedy of Safeguarding 
has shown, to devise defensible criteria by which protec- 
tion can be given to some industries and denied to others. 
Few criteria could be less defensible than that which 
would select for protection those industries whose product 
strikes the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a fitting 
object for a sumptuary tax. But there is one which is 
certainly more preposterous, namely, to select from 
among this group of industries those which happen to 
have received protection in the past, though they no 
longer need it. That is the criterion which Mr. Churchill 
seems to have adopted. 

That the reimposition of the McKenna duties will 
please doctrinaire Protectionists is probable enough. It 
may be doubted whether it will be equally pleasing to the 
manufacturers of motor-cars. Mr. Morris indeed hails 
it as the “ salvation of the British industry.’’ But it was 
Mr. Morris who predicted last year that the repeal of the 
McKenna duties would produce unemployment by the 
million ; and his utterances are of little value, except as 
an illustration of the proposition that business efficiency 
is not necessarily combined with political wisdom. The 
motor industry as a whole has, we believe, no desire to 
be made once more the shuttlecock of party politics. It 
is working now on the solid ground of an economic basis. 
For this reason it has come to recognize that Mr. Snowden 
really did it a good turn last year. It may well feel 
uneasy that Mr. Churchill is doing it now a very bad turn 
indeed. 

We pass into a very different atmosphere when we 
come to the proposed extension of social insurance. 
Pensions of 10s. per week are to be paid to widows, 
together with an allowance for their children of 5s. per 
week for the first child and 3s. per week for each of the 
others until they reach the age of fourteen. This is to 
apply to the widows of all men insured under the 
National Insurance scheme ; and subject to the fact that 
existing widows will only be entitled to benefit when they 
are also mothers of dependent children, it will come fully 
into force next January. Allowances—on a somewhat 
larger scale—are provided for the orphan children of 
insured workers. Two years later, in 1928, the Old 
Age Pension age is to be reduced to sixty-five, and mean- 
while the existing means disqualification is to be swept 
away in respect of insured workers. This is rendered 
possible by the fact that the new scheme is to be upon 
a contributory basis. With this general policy we need 
hardly say that we are in entire sympathy. We pub- 
lished last July a special Social Insurance Supplement, 
prepared by Sir William Beveridge, which was in effect 
a plea for the essential features of the Government’s plan. 
We welcome in particular the early introduction of the 
scheme for widowed mothers. The absence of any such 
provision to-day is by far the most glaring defect in our 
system of collective maintenance. The relief of unem- 
ployment is open to the objection that it may increase 
unemployment. The relief of old age can be repre- 
sented as essentially a matter of sentiment, imperative 
in its appeal, but devoid of promise of resultant benefit 
to society at large. But pensions for widows will not 
increase the number of widows; while it is vital to the 
physical and moral welfare of the race that women who 
have lost through the death of their husbands the 
ordinary source of family income should have the means 
to rear their children properly. 

The principle of the insurance plan is excellent. 
Detailed criticism must await the introduction of the 
promised Bill. But one aspect of the matter—the rela- 
tion of this policy to the rest of Mr. Churchill’s Budget 
—calls for comment now. A new and substantial item 
is to be added to the weekly contributions of employers 
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and employed for insurance purposes. The contributory 
principle is, we believe, entirely sound,—but it must 
be borne in mind that these contributions are a definite 
tax not only upon industry, but in a special degree upon 
employment; and it is therefore essential, when such a 
scheme is introduced, to have regard to the general 
prospects of industry and employment, and the manner 
in which the rest of the Budget policy is likely to affect 
these prospects. In his speech Mr. Churchill made much 
of the importance of “encouraging enterprise through 
a relief of the burdens resting upon industry ’’; indeed, 
he described this as one of his “twin supreme objec- 
tives.’’ But there is singularly little in his actual pro- 
posals tending to secure it. There is a strong case for 
the special income-tax remissions on earned incomes; 
but these are concessions to the salaried man rather 
than to industry. A good deal can be said for the 
reduction in the super-tax, especially when this is 
balanced by an increase in the death duties. But, again, 
this is not especially a relief to industry. The reduction 
in the standard rate of income-tax deserves this descrip- 
tion in a far larger degree; for it is the standard rate 
which falls upon the undistributed profits of businesses, 
upon the sums, in other words, placed to reserve and 
used for capital extensions. It is sometimes suggested 
that, with a view to the encouragement of business, 
undistributed profits should be taxed at a specially low 
rate. We do not endorse this expedient, which would 
be liable to serious abuse. But the point is that, so far 
from concentrating his income-tax relief on those parts 
of it which bear severely upon industry, Mr. Churchill 
has discriminated in the opposite direction. The man 
who leaves his profits in the business is relieved no more 
than the rentier, and substantially less than the salaried 
man. 

But there is no grosser illusion than to suppose that 
the income-tax, as a whole, is a specially vicious tax 
from the industrial standpoint. It may seem to 
be a heavy burden, because it brings in an enormous 
revenue; but pound for pound it is as good a tax as 
almost any that exists or could be devised. Its injurious 
effects cannot be compared, for example, with those of 
local rates, which discriminate definitely against busi- 
nesses which require large and costly premises, and 
which fall with especial weight on the areas which are 
the chief victims of depression. Mr. Churchill has not 
only refrained from any attempt to relieve local rates; 
he has made it more difficult to do so by mortgaging 
the surpluses of future Budgets. He has preferred to 
reduce taxation along lines for which there may be 
much to be said on general grounds, but for which there 
is practically nothing to be said from the standpoint 
which he declares to be of supreme importance. 

While the benefit which industry will derive from 
his tax remissions is extremely doubtful, there is no 
question as to the new burdens which he is imposing on 
it. With wage-rates unchanged, an employer must pay 
4d. per week more for every workman he employs, and 
2d. per week more for every woman. This, we repeat, 
whatever the justification, is a direct deterrent on 
employment ; it is the exact opposite of the Mond scheme, 
with which some of his colleagues have recently been, 
and perhaps still are, toying. The burden is, indeed, 
not a very big one; and, given a favourable trade out- 
look, industry could take it up without much difficulty. 
But Mr. Churchill does not pretend that the trade 
outlook is favourable; and he has committed himself to 
a policy which may give it a most unfavourable turn. 
Failing the development of boom conditions in the 
United States, the decision ta return to a gold standard 
must entail the corollary of renewed deflation here. 
This conclusion is not disputed by the Currency Com- 
mittee, upon whose report Mr. Churchill bases his 
decision. On the contrary, it is expressly admitted that 
the British price-level is not adjusted “to the improved 
exchange value of sterling,’’ and that “ we must still be 
prepared to face a fall in the final price-level here of a 
significant, though not very large, amount.’’ A signi- 
ficant fall in the price-level sounds an innocuous thing. 
But it can only be brought about through the medium of 
trade depression, which leaves employers no option but 





to demand and to insist on “significant ’’ wage reduc- 
tions. Such reductions will not be made easier by the 
fact that the workers will have to pay a larger propor- 
tion of their existing wages us insurance contributions. 
The hazardous plunge back to gold provides, in 
short, an extremely unfavourable setting for the 
Government’s insurance policy. Mr. Churchill has 
combined many diverse elements in his Budget, and the 
combination bodes no good to British trade. 





HINDENBURG AND COLOGNE. 


HE election of Hindenburg to the Presidency of 

the German Reich is a most unfortunate event. 

Its intrinsic importance may indeed be negligible, 

so tar at least as Germany’s foreign policy is concerned. 

If so, its reactions upon Allied opinion and Allied 

policy ought to be equally negligible, but it is already 

evident that opinion in France, and to a lesser degree 

in America and Britain, is not prepared to wait for 

positive evidence of a militarist recrudescence in 

Germany before drawing alarmist conclusions from the 

result of the election. ‘lhe most serious danger at this 

moment is that Allied policy will be “ stiffened up” in 
response to these premature deductions. 

What, then, does this election signify as regards 
the attitude of Germany? ‘‘ The election of Hinden- 
burg,’’ declares Mr. J. W. Gerard, America’s Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin during the war years, ‘‘ is a menace to 
world peace. It is a flat deciaration of the German 
people’s return to militarism and monarchism.”’ To 
the greater part of the Paris Press it is ‘‘ an insolent 
challenge,’”’ a ‘‘ dropping of the mask.’’ This is palpable 
nonsense. There is nothing sinister in the fact that 
Hindenburg should prove a popular candidate, capable 
in a close electoral contest of rallying a decisive number 
of unattached voters to his standard. It certainly was 
not for the representative of the Imperial war-spirit 
that the mass of Hindenburg’s supporters voted. That 
is sufficiently proved by the fiasco of the Ludendorff 
candidature in the first ballot. Hindenburg’s hold on 
the respect and affection of his countrymen is secured 
by very different ties. To many he is known only as 
the saviour of his country from the Russian menace; 
the victor of Tannenberg. He commands the respect 
that is given to any man who has maintained an 
unspotted record of simple loyalty, of faithful service, 
of selfless devotion. In short, he is the type of 
candidate who would anywhere secure the votes of a 
large number of those to whom personal qualifications 
seem more important than party affiliations. 

Unfortunately, it does not follow that the results 
of the election will be as innocent as the intentions of 
the electors. It is indeed unlikely that Hindenburg will 
himself desire to bring about any change in foreign 
policy. His own instinct will probably be to play the 
part of a constitutional monarch, and to leave the 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister in unfettered control 
of international affairs. But it remains to be seen 
whether the junta of extreme Nationalists who will 
certainly try to use Hindenburg for their own purposes 
will not be able to do so at some critical moment. That 
there is here some element of danger is evident. But 
this is emphatically not the sort of trouble that should 
be met half-way. To assume that Hindenburg will 
act as the pawn of Ludendorff and Tirpitz, and that 
the other parties in Germany will acquiesce in this, is 
obviously premature; and it is clearly improper that 
Allied policy towards Germany should be deflected in 
any way by the mere fact that Hindenburg has been 
elected President. 

But here we come to the real danger-point. The 
term ‘‘ Allied policy ’’ conceals a notorious divergence 
not only of opinion but of aim between Britain and 
France. France does not want to evacuate Cologne. 
Britain does. Hence the interminable delays over the 
disarmament demands and the tortuous & Pil of 
the negotiations. It is almost inevitable that the 
election of Hindenburg should strengthen the ‘hands of 
France and weaken those of Britain in this contest. 
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The British Government is anxious that the demands 
to be made on Germany in the matter of disarmament 
should be such as can reasonably be fulfilled and as 
are in accordance with the letter and the spirit of the 
Treaty. But, if it is to stand any chance of winning 
the agreement of France to such a policy, it must be 
prepared, failing such agreement, to terminate, 
independently of French action, the British occupation. 
The British Government would be reluctant in any case 
to take so decisive a step; its reluctance must be 
greatly increased by the consideration that this could 
be plausibly represented as the desertion of France in 
face of a new German menace. 

But the British Government must not be deflected 
from a course that is rendered increasingly necessary 
by the whole trend of events in Europe, and in which 
the national honour is deeply involved. The Allies 
can contribute to the stability of German policy by 
adhering strictly to their own engagements, and in no 
other way. 





THE SITUATION IN BULGARIA. 


AS the mass-assassination which was perpetrated 
WV in the Cathedral at Sofia on Thursday, the 
16th of last month, the handiwork of the 
Third International at Moscow? That is the most 
important question which is raised by this outrage. If 
Moscow were to be cleared of complicity and the outrage 
demonstrated to be nothing but a domestic affair of 
Bulgaria, then it would merely possess the rather morbid 
interest which attaches to the psychology of crime when 
it is committed in sensational circumstances and on a 
particularly large scale. If, on the other hand, this 
crime in Sofia was really a move, which only just failed 
of success, in the Third International’s campaign for 
“world revolution,’’ then it is an event of serious 
international import. The question of its origin there- 
fore deserves examination, but unfortunately it is 
peculiarly difficult to arrive at a positive conclusion. 
From our own experience over the Zinoviev letter, we 
know that the Third International is an elusive body. 
If we were to judge it by its own loudly advertised 
aspirations, we might believe it guilty of any enormity ; 
but promise is not performance, and may be blufi—a 
bluff in which M. Zinoviev and his colleagues are assisted 
by no one so much as by the scare-mongers who attribute 
to them achievements beyond the prowess of Man. 
Indeed, what with the lies which the leaders of the Third 
International tell about themselves and the lies which 
are told about them by their enemies, their organization 
is shrouded in so thick a smoke-screen that prudent 
observers hesitate to dogmatize at all about what may lie 
on the other side. In a case like that with which we 
are confronted in Bulgaria, it is best to begin by 
appraising the obvious local elements in the problem 
before attempting to conjecture whether it also contains 
an unknown quantity imported into it from Moscow. 
The first point to consider is that, in Bulgaria, 
political assassination is nothing new. The violent 
deaths of Stambolisky in 1923 and his predecessor and 
all but namesake, Stambolov, in 1894 are two examples 
among many of an evil tradition which goes back to 
Byzantine times and is shared by the Bulgarians with 
their Balkan co-religionists and neighbours. In this 
part of the world politics are still personal, personal 
rivalries lead to physical violence, and fatal physical 
violence leads to vendettas. This tradition is endemic 
in all Balkan countries, and becomes epidemic in periods 
of stress—as, for example, in Greece after the War of 
Independence, and again after the Anatolian War of 
1919-1922, and in Bulgaria during the first decade after 
her liberation, and now for a second time since the 


military defeats of 1913 and 1918. If, in such circum- 
stances, the outbreaks of murder and sudden death have 
been on a larger scale in Bulgaria than in Serbia or 
Greece, that is perhaps because Bulgaria started fifty 
years later than these countries on the process of 
Westernization. Thus the recent outrage at Sofia, with 
its antecedents and sequels, does not in itself necessitate 
the hypothesis of intervention from Moscow. The local 
environment is quite capable of bringing such enormities 
to birth. 

A second feature in the Bulgarian situation is the 
social gulf between the peasantry, who constitute the 
vast majority of the population, and the bourgeoiste, who 
are themselves mostly the children and grandchildren 
of peasants or of small native merchants, but are 
differentiated from the stock from which they have 
sprung through having adopted the exotic civilization 
of the West. This Westernized class—consisting of 
officers, officials, teachers, doctors, lawyers, and repre- 
sentatives of the other professions—is important out of 
all proportion to its numbers, because it is the liaison 
between the Bulgarian people and the order of society 
to which Bulgaria has attached herself for the past fifty 
years; and since Parliamentary representative govern- 
ment is part and parcel of the Western dispensation, the 
Government of Bulgaria remained in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie (through all the kaleidoscopic changes of 
personalities) from the time of the Berlin Treaty until 
after the Armistice of 1918, when the Agrarian Party 
came into power under the leadership of M. Stambolisky. 
The driving force behind the Stambolisky régime was 
the deep dissatisfaction felt by the mass of the people 
at the disasters into which their previous “ black-coated ”’ 
rulers had led them; and if M. Stambolisky had stood 
for the pure principle of the government of a peasant 
country by the peasantry themselves, his rule would 
probably have endured. Unfortunately, however, the 
personal tradition came in. He could not refrain from 
persecuting his political opponents, and suffered the 
inevitable nemesis in June, 1923—since when the 
Bourgeois Government of Professor Tsankov has treated 
its defeated adversaries with the same traditional 
severity, and has thereby exposed itself to the daily and 
hourly danger of suffering M. Stambolisky’s fate. 

The spear-head which the bourgeoisie of Sofia 
employed in 1923 in order to hurl M. Stambolisky from 
power was the Macedonian Organization—a well-armed 
and efficiently organized body of nationalist émigrés on 
Bulgarian soil which constitutes another, and a most 
formidable, element in the present Bulgarian situation. 
The Macedonians could not forgive M. Stambolisky for 
having come to terms with Jugoslavia at their expense ; 
and since the Bulgarian bourgeoisie had imbibed the 
“ nationalist ideology of the West’ among their other 
Western attainments, the Macedonians expected to 
promote their own interests by restoring a Bourgeois 
Government to power in Sofia. No doubt M. Tsankov 
and his colleagues are personally in sympathy with the 
Macedonian cause (as anyone must be who believes in 
the principle of nationality or self-determination) ; but 
from the moment when they assumed power they were 
compelled by force majeure to carry on the Stambolisky 
policy, since Bulgaria, disarmed and isolated, had not 
and has not a chance of overthrowing the Treaty of 
Neuilly in the teeth of Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Greece, 
supported by the Principal Allied Powers. The Mace- 
donians, disappointed in the Tsankov Government, 
turned in despair to the Bolsheviks in May, 1924, and the 
Bolsheviks are reported to have promised them material 
assistance towards realizing their national aspirations in 
Macedonia itself, on condition that they should remain 
neutral, for the future, in Bulgaria, in the event of a 
struggle there between the bourgeoiste and the Com- 
munists. Whatever may have been the exact course of 
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these negotiations (and every account of them has been 
officially denied by one or other party), they undoubtedly 
split the Macedonian Organization, just as the Croat 
Peasant Group was split by the similar negotiations 
between the Bolsheviks and M. Raditch. Alexandrov, the 
Macedonian leader, appears to have rejected the Bol- 
shevik proposals, Chaulev, his lieutenant, to have 
accepted them; and this difference of view resulted, 
according to tradition, in the assassination of both the 
protagonists, resulting in a Macedonian domestic 
vendetta which is still claiming its victims. 

This brings us to yet another factor—the Bulgarian 
Communist Party. It became a political force in Bul- 
garia after the Armistice under the Government of 
M. Stambolisky, whose policy towards the Communists 
wavered between conciliation and repression. M. Stam- 
bolisky’s ideal was a “ Green Peasant International,’’ or 
rather an Entente of peasant States in Eastern Europe, 
strong enough to hold its own between the bourgeois 
world of the West on the one side and the Communist 
world of Russia on the other. M. Stambolisky’s over- 
throw, however, threw his Agrarian followers into the 
Communists’ arms; the initiative passed to them; and 
the abortive Agrarian-Communist rising against the 
Tsankov Government in September, 1923, was made 
under Communist leadership. Since then the Com- 
munists have been the principal terror, and therefore 
the principal target, of the bourgeois administration. 
While the individual Communists and Agrarians who 
had taken part in the struggles of June and September, 
1923, were amnestied (with thirty or forty exceptions) 
in April, 1924, at the same moment the Bulgarian 
Communist Party was officially suppressed, and a month 
later Communists were excluded from holding official 
posts or sitting in Parliament. These official measures 
seem to have been accompanied by the traditional 
amount of personal violence, and therefore, in looking 
for the perpetrators of the recent outrage—which was 
nothing less than an attempt to annihilate the entire 
personnel of the Tsankov Government at one blow—it 
is natural to suspect the Communists @ priori. Pending 


THE GOLD 


By J. M. 


and the experience of a hundred years ago has 

repeated itself. With one improvement ;— 
Ricardo’s Ingot Plan, rejected then, has been adopted 
now, and the public are not to have back their 
sovereigns. 

But there is also another improvement,—one of no 
immediate significance, but perhaps of great importance 
to the ultimate evolution of our currency. The free 
mintage of gold has been suspended, and the right to 
tender gold bullion for conversion by the Mint into legal 
tender will belong, in future, to the Bank of England 
only. The Bank of England will be compelled by law 
to give gold bullion (in bulk) for its notes at the fixed 
price of £3 17s. 104d. per oz. standard; it will not 
be compelled to give notes for gold bullion at a fixed 
price. Thus our legal tender can never be worth less 
than its gold parity; but it may, conceivably, be worth 
more. This wise provision protects us against two 
contingencies. If, by some unforeseen development in 
chemistry or in the mining of gold, or in any other 
way, gold suffers at some future time a catastrophic 
fall in value, we shall be unruffled ; for our legal-tender 
money need not follow gold in a precipitate downward 


M R. CHURCHILL has done what was expected, 


proof of this—and it is important that it should not be 
taken for granted while 1,500 arrested persons are 
awaiting their trial by court-martial under conditions 
which, at the best, will be exceedingly adverse to the 
prisoners—we may legitimately examine the allegation 
that the Bulgarian Communist Party, whatever it may 
or may not have done, is inspired, directed, and muni- 
tioned from Moscow. 

Statements that arms and explosives for the use of 
the Communists were being smuggled into Bulgaria from 
Russia vid the Black Sea coast were being made as 
early as the August of last year; and, some time before 
the outrage of last month, the Bulgarian Government 
had submitted to the Conference of Ambassadors a 
document (dated March 8th and published in the 
“Times ’’ of April 21st) which purported to be the 
instructions of the Third International to its agent in 
Bulgaria for the conduct of a general Communist rising 
in Bulgaria, to take place on April 15th (the actual date 
of the assassination of General Georgiev). All that we 
can say about these alleged instructions is that they 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the plans for the 
Communist rising which occurred in Esthonia at the end 
of last year. In this case, as in that, the first step 
was to be the murder of all the high executive officers 
of State, and this was to be followed by the military 
seizure and organization of a tract of country in which 
the insurgents might hope to hold out until help arrived 
from Russia. This may, of course, be an astute forgery ; 
and now that, in the light of the tragic events which 
have actually occurred, the Conference of Ambassadors 
has sanctioned a temporary ad hoc increase in the 
strength of the Bulgarian Army, there will doubtless 
be voices raised in Jugoslavia and Greece (though not 
in Rumania) to declare that the Bulgarian Government 
not only concocted this document, but followed it up by 
engineering their own assassination. To us it appears 
less incredible that the Esthonian and Bulgarian out- 
breaks were planned in the same general headquarters, 
and the Presidium of the Third International at Moscow 
seems the most likely place for this to be. 


STANDARD 
KEYNES, 


course. It also protects us from being flooded with gold 
from the United States or elsewhere, as the result of 
prolonged cheap money or of a changed reserve policy 
or in case of a war in which we are not engaged. I 
regard this protection as a matter of supreme import- 
ance in the new conditions, affecting the world distri- 
bution of gold, which now exist. If it were not for 
this provision, we should be compelled to follow any 
conditions of unduly cheap money which might occur 
in the United States, on the penalty of being swamped 
otherwise with a temporary flood of gold which we 
could not use and which would be liable to be with- 
drawn at any time. As it is, we need not accept in 
unlimited volume short-money overflowing from New 
York to the demoralization of our own money market 
and of credit conditions here. 

But, above all, the new law does not prejudice—in 
the event of gold tending to fall in value (which, in 
the long run, is much more likely than the opposite 
contingency)—the further evolution of our currency. 
It leaves open the possibility of a future régime—if 
thought and argument and experience tend that way 
hereafter—in which, as a compromise between old- 
fashioned principle and new-fashioned theory, we can 
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have a currency of which the gold-value cannot fall 
below its stipulated parity, but which, subject to this 
proviso, can be managed in the interests of the stability 
of home prices and the conditions of our own credit. 
Progress, in this case, can be continued, along such 
lines as the consensus of opinion may come to approve, 
without breach of continuity or of contract. 

Thus, if we are to return to gold—and, in the face 
of general opinion, that was inevitable—the Chancellor 
and the Treasury and the Bank have contrived to do so 
along the most prudent and far-sighted lines which were 
open to them. 

There is another matter which deserves emphasis. 
There can be no doubt whatever of our ability to main- 
tain the gold standard, once our decision is made. The 
critics of the return to gold have opposed this policy, 
because it is unwise, not because it is impracticable. 
We, in Great Britain, have our currency system fully 
under control ; and the recognized instruments of credit 
management are fully efficacious to maintain sterling in 
terms of gold at any value within reason which we may 
select. 

Nevertheless, we shall do well to remember that 
there is no means, in the long run, of maintaining this 
parity except by so managing our credit as to establish 
a gold price-level here not higher than the gold price- 
levels of other countries. For a time, it is true, there 
is another method, namely, by influencing the movement 
of capital; as, for example, by placing an embargo on 
the issue of new foreign loans in London (which we are 
doing now), or by paying preferential rates of interest 
on foreign balances (which we did during the war and 
for some time afterwards), or by borrowing in the United 
States (for which facilities are already arranged). These 
are all means by which the parity of gold exchange might 
be maintained, in spite of our internal price-level being 
relatively too high. They are attractive, because they 
obviate, for the time being, high bank rate and deflation 
of credit. They are justifiable to meet a temporary 
emergency—due to a political scare, for instance—or to 
frighten speculators. But they are dangerous and 
generally inadvisable, because they only put off the 
evil day, and, above all, because of their adverse 
influence on the export trades. For they are simply 
devices by which the internal price-level, multiplied by 
the rate of foreign exchange, may be maintained at a 
higher level than will allow the export trades to quote 
competitive prices on the international market ; and they 
achieve this through enabling us to pay our way by 
borrowing instead of by exporting. Our export trades 
are already in trouble because our exchange has been 
improved rather by the movement of capital than by 
the adjustment of internal prices. If we must have 
a gold standard, we had better play the gold standard 
game according to the recognized rules. 

There remains, however, the objection, to which I 
have never ceased to attach importance, against the 
return to gold in actual present conditions, in view of 
the possible consequences on the state of trade and 
employment. I believe that our price-level is too high, 
if it is converted into gold at the par of exchange, in 
relation to gold prices elsewhere; and if we consider 
the prices of those articles only which are not the 
subject of international trade, and of services, 7.e., 
wages, we shall find that these are materially too high— 
not less than 5 per cent. and probably 10 per cent. 
Thus, unless the situation is saved by a rise of prices 
elsewhere, the Chancellor is committing us to a policy 
of forcing down money-wages by perhaps 2s. in the £. 
I do not believe that this can be achieved without the 
gravest. danger to industrial profits and industrial peace.. 


I would much rather leave the gold value of our currency 
where it was some months ago than embark on a struggle 
with every Trade Union in the country to reduce money- 
wages. It seems to me wiser and simpler and saner to 
leave the currency to find its own level for some time 
longer than to force a situation where employers are 
faced with the alternative of closing down or of lowering 
wages, cost what the struggle may. 

For this reason I remain of the opinion that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has done an ill-judged 
thing—ill-judged because we are running a risk for no 
adequate reward if all goes well. But now the decision 
is made, let us hope for the best. An upward movement 
of prices in the United States is not improbable. There 
never was a moment at which “sentiment,’’ as distin- 
guished from technical conditions, was more important. 
The public and the business world of the United States 
are keeping in the form of bank deposits much more 
purchasing power than they have ever kept in this form 
previously, and enormously more than their convenience 
requires. Nothing is necessary to raise prices except 
that they should spend these funds or invest them in 
some other way; and there is nothing but the “ senti- 
ment’’ of these depositors to hinder this. Once the 
mysterious spring is released which now holds them back, 
sterling might soon be worth par without any change in 
the level of sterling prices. It may even happen that 
our return to the gold standard may be, itself, the 
impulse which will release this spring of action. 

The gold standard party have had behind them 
much that is not only respectable but is also worthy 
of respect. The state of mind which likes to stick to 
the straight, old-fashioned course, rather regardless of 
the pleasure or pain and of the ease or difficulty of the 
passing situation, and quite regardless of particular 
interests and of anything except the public good as they 
understand it, is not to be despised. How much prefer- 
able is this mentality to that of the financiers of France! 
But it is a state of mind, all the same, whose unsensa- 
tionalism may deteriorate into an easy, ill-founded 
optimism, and whose conservatism fails to notice how 
facts and theories are changing. Like other orthodoxies, 
it stands for what is jejune and intellectually sterile; 
and since it has prejudice on its side, it can use clap- 
trap with impunity. This is the party of those who, 
in the words of Dr. Johnson, “ without the instigation 
of personal malice, treat every new attempt as wild and 
chimerical; and look upon every endeavour to depart 
from the beaten track as the rash effort of a warm 
imagination, or the glittering speculation of an exalted 
mind, that may please and dazzle for the time, but can 
produce no real or lasting advantage.’’ Yet good new 
ideas are the most important thing in the world; and 
there is no economic field in which they can do more 
practical good than in that of currency and credit. 





PAINLEVE AND CAILLAUX. 
(From our FrRENcH CoRRESPONDENT.) 


Paris, Aprit 27TH, 1925. 
HE Painlevé Cabinet has been formed with a view 
to solving the conflict between the Chambre des 
Députés and the Senate, without causing a con- 
stitutional crisis. 

It may be remembered that M. Painlevé, leader 
of the Republican-Socialists, had refused before Easter 
to form a Cabinet. On Easter Monday the leaders of 
the three chief parties (Socialistes, Radicaux-Socialistes, 
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and Républicains-Socialistes) forming the Cartel des 
Gauches met together. Until then, the Socialists had 
been opposed to any of their members joining the 
Government. Nevertheless, M. Aristide Briand had 
just put this question before them again, and the next 
day, on Tuesday, April 14th, the National Council of 
the Socialist Party, specially summoned for this occa- 
sion, was requested to answer the proposal which was 
thus being made to the party. But on the eve of this 
day it was already known that the party would not 
authorize any of its members to join a Briand Cabinet. 

In such circumstances took place, on Easter Monday 
night, that meeting of the leaders of the parties. In 
the course of this private consultation, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Socialist Party, turning to the leaders 
of the Républicains-Socialistes and Radicaux-Socialistes, 
addressed them thus: “ Form a Cabinet which both of 
you would join. Promise us to make the Senate give 
its opinion immediately on the financial solutions as 
voted by the Chambre des Députés, and declare once for 
all that it is the will of the Chamber, elected hy 
Universal Suffrage, that must dominate in Budget 
matters. If you adopt this resolution, we Socialists can 
boldly ask our National Council to-morrow to authorize 
some of us to join the Cabinet that you will form, and 
we are certain to obtain the consent of the Council.”’ 

“But,’’ the leader of the Républicains-Socialistes 
immediately objected, “ this means open war with the 
Senate.’’ 

“There is no other issue,’’ replied the Socialist. 
“Or, at least, of all issues this is the only one that 
can be understood by the electors.”’ 

“Take care,’’ said the head of the Républicains- 
Socialistes. ‘This struggle with the Senate leads vs 
straight towards dissolution. New elections will follow. 
But during the period preceding these elections the 
financial difficulties will steadily increase. The rush for 
the reimbursement of the Bons de la Défense will 
increase again, and the difficult position of the Treasury, 
which will be obliged to meet expenses becoming more 
considerable from week to week, will put the Govern- 
ment in a most difficult position. The reverberations of 
this new crisis will certainly be felt right through the 
entire country. Don’t you fear that elections under- 
taken in such circumstances will give results totally 
different from those obtained by us on May 11th?”’ 

“T see perfectly the risk we run,”’ said the Socialist ; 
“but I consider it to be inevitable. One will never 
solve the financial difficulties without applying measures 
that will always appear to the Senate as too bold. What 
the majority of the Senate disapproves of most is the 
spirit of the majority of the Chambre des Députés. And 
in matters of finance the spirit of the Chambre des 
Députés must inevitably assert itself. Therefore the 
conflict between the two assemblies is unavoidable.’’ 

“T don’t really think so,’’ replied the leader of 
the Républicain-Socialiste Party. “ But, and I repeat 
it again, I fear very much that, should the Chambre 
des Députés be dissolved in the circumstances which I 
have just described to you, the elections which would 
follow would not leave the majority with the Cartel des 
Gauches. However, should the group of Socialistes and 
Radicaux-Socialistes insist on our forming a Cabinet on 
the conditions put forward by you, we would agree, but 
with regret,”’ 

The entire question being thus clearly exposed, each 
of the members present was invited to give his opinion. 

Among the Socialists who were. present was their 


Parliamentary leader, who did not agree with the 
member of the party who had just spoken. The 
Socialist leader feared, like the leader of the Républi- 
cains-Socialistes, that the financial crisis would grow 
worse if an open struggle with the Senate were entered 
upon. 

The situation appeared very clearly in this private 
meeting of some of the representatives of the Cartel des 
Gauches that Easter Monday night. Some of them, 
like the Socialist deputy who had spoken first, insisted 
upon the Parliamentary majority which was formed in 
the Chamber after the elections of May 11th, and which 
had supported the Herriot Cabinet up to the last 
moment, asserting its privileges in matters of finance. 
In the endeavour to assure success for this principle, one 
would have to run the risk, according to this Socialist 
deputy, of the dissolution of the Chambre des Députés 
and of new elections. 

This deputy believed and said that in starting so 
great a battle side by side the three chief parties form- 
ing the Cartel des Gauches (Républicains-Socialistes, 
Radicaux-Socialistes, and Socialistes) would become the 
more united. On the other hand, the leader of the 
Républicains-Socialistes thought that new elections 
would deprive the forces of the Cartel of their majority ; 
and the Parliamentary leader of the Socialist Party 
feared the consequences of a financial crisis that would 
be, no doubt, aggravated and prolonged by the dissolu- 
tion and by new elections. 

It thus became certain now that the Socialist Party 
would not be represented in the next Cabinet. It 
became probable that, in such circumstances, M. Briand 
would on Tuesday night tell the President of the 
Republic that he could not constitute a Cabinet. 
Finally, the different parties forming in the Chambre 
des Députés the Cartel des Gauches learnt that, should 
M. Painlevé agree to form a Cabinet after the refusal 
of M. Briand, this Cabinet would try to establish an 
understanding between the Chambre des Députés and 
the Senate, both on the question of the Budget and on 
that of the Treasury. 

The further developments took exactly the course 
outlined above. The Socialist Party refused to parti- 
cipate in the Ministry; M. Briand refused to form a 
Cabinet; and M. Painlevé, called upon a second time 
by the President of the Republic, sent immediately to 
Mamers for M. Joseph Caillaux. 

To-day M. Caillaux, being Minister of Finance in 
the new Cabinet, is entrusted with the solution of the 
conflict between the Chambre des Députés and the 
Senate. Those who have had to do with M. Caillaux 
know this statesman to be a man of principle. The voting 
of the Budget is for him the basis of the Parliamentary 
régime, and his programme can be expressed in two 
sentences: ‘ Have the Budget of 1925 voted before the 
end of June. Bring in, simultaneously, the Budget for 
1926, including all the expenses of the State.”’ 

It is therefore on the question of the Budget of 
1925 that the discussions between the Chambre des 
Députés and the Senate will be taken up again, when 
Parliament renews its session on May 27th. The Senate 
wishes to exclude from the financial law certain measures 
voted by the Chambre des Députés, as, for instance, the 
taking of the oath on declaration of possessions abroad. 

The question is how the new Minister of Finance 
will bring about an agreement between the two 
assem blies. 


Frangois Crucy. 
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THE MACHINERY OF NATIONALIZATION. 


(From a CorRESPONDENT.) 
N experiment is being made in Germany which 
A may have an important bearing upon questions 
of nationalization of industries. It is not too 
much to say that hitherto there has been no machinery 
of nationalization directed to the end of the efficient and 
economical conduct of nationalized industries. Govern- 
ment departments have been allotted to the control of 
nationalized posts or telegraphs or railways; Ministers 
of State have been given the direction, but never the 
complete authority, and the finances have been included 
in the national finances, so that it is the Treasury, or 
what has corresponded to the Treasury, which has held 
the virtual control. Attention was drawn to this fact 
in the Sankey Report, and Mr. Justice Sankey outlined 
a scheme which he described as being free from the 
bureaucratic defects of ordinary Government operation. 
A new German scheme is now in working order, and 
the full details are given in a recent issue of the “ Archiv 
fuer Post und Telegraphie.’’ The central idea is to 
establish a separate entity, with a separate financial 
system of its own, free from the necessity of submitting 
estimates and accounts to Parliament, and free from 
Treasury control. The object is to entrust direct authori- 
tative management to a body specially chosen for that 
purpose, including public representation, and to remove 
Parliamentary or political control in respect of policy. 
This controlling body will be expected to make ends 
meet and to give the public the benefit, in the form of 
reduced tariffs, of any surplus which it may be able to 
make. Also, anything of the nature of subsidy is put 
out of the reckoning. Thus there will be an autonomy 
in the management of posts and telegraphs, and quicker 
decisions will be expected and a much closer correspon- 
dence to public needs. In the words of the report, this 
“department of the State will be worked as a private 
business.”’ 

The department is to be governed by a Verwal- 
tungsrat, a council chosen from Members of Parliament 
and others who have special knowledge of business, sitting 
under the presidency of the Reichspost Minister. Oppor- 
tunity is to be given them to study the affairs of the 
Post Office with direct information, and if they should 
be in disagreement with other members of the Council, 
those who are Members of Parliament are at liberty to 
raise the point at issue in Parliament. The Council 
fixes tariffs and services, but the Minister represents it 
in Parliament should any question be raised. It consists 
of twenty-five members, nominated by the President of 
State, but proposals may be made by the Houses of 
Parliament, by the Minister of Finance, and by the 
Reichspost Minister, and a proportion of the Council is 
to be chosen from the employees. An Executive Com- 
mittee of the whole Council is then appointed, and full 
powers are delegated to it. The public is represented 
through the Members of Parliament, who are proposed 
by the Houses of Parliament, and also through the nine 
members who are selected from the commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial world by the Reichspost Minister and 
by the Minister of Finance. Thus the Council is bi- 
functional. It is executive and empowered with full 
control, just as the Board of Directors of a public com- 
pany, but it is also representative of Parliament, 
business, and the employees. It is to issue a full report 
and financial statement annually, and it is given plenary 
powers over capital expenditure, maintenance, salaries 
and wages, buildings, investments, and the development 
of services. Also it can issue loans, secured on the 
revenue of the services, and the fundamental principle 
is laid down that its operations must be remunerative. 


Thus Parliament is made into a court of occasional 
appeal. It has no concern with the day-by-day working. 
It is analogous to a shareholders’ meeting. It may 
express opinions on the services rendered and on the 
tariffs adopted, but those opinions are considered after- 
wards by the Verwaltungsrat. So far as can be seen, 
Parliament cannot disband the Verwaltungsrat, though 
there is a curious regulation that in case of default it 
may call upon the members for indemnification. Appar- 
ently there is full confidence in the safeguard that a 
certain number of Members of Parliament must be on 
the Verwaltungsrat. The scheme is significant of a 
world-wide movement to secure greater freedom of action 
in Government departments which operate nationalized 
industries, and also to rid Parliaments of the bugbear of 
deciding executive questions—such as the salaries of 
public servants—and of conducting enterprises. In Italy 
the system of leasing to organized companies is being 
tried, and so far it has not given uniform satisfaction. 
In Germany an attempt is being made to fashion an 
industrial structure suitable for Government ownership, 
a structure which will retain ultimate Parliamentary 
authority without immediate and detailed Parliamentary 
interference. Subject to certain complex regulations 
governing the reserve fund, the Verwaltungsrat is given 
full powers over the finance of the department, and when 
the reserve fund equals 10 per cent. of the annual operat- 
ing expenses one-half of the accruing profit is to be 
handed over to the Government. When the reserve fund 
equals 20 per cent. of the annual operating expenses the 
whole of the accruing profit is to be handed over. Mani- 
festly, the aim is an autonomous industry giving its 
profits to the public in the form of additional services 
and having a stable reserve fund of 20 per cent. of the 
annual operating expenses. It is an interesting concep- 
tion of the relationship between a Government-operated 
industry and the public. It remains to be seen how it 
will work. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


GUARANTEE OF EXISTING FRONTIERS. 

Srr,—It seems at least as difficult for me to convey my 
‘“ perspective”? to you as for you to convince me by your 
inferences. May I make one more raid upon your courtesy 
to explain that I regard the Protocol as an improvement on 
the Covenant not because it “ multiplies offences’ calling 
for Sanctions (which is the fault of those who put Sanctions 
into the Covenant), but because it declares in effect that war 
is the very worst way of trying to settle any dispute or to 
right any wrong, and that there is no exception to this 
declaration? The only way of getting people to abandon 
war is to get them to accept the arbitral principle for all 
disputes, and it is because the Protocol makes some steps 
in that direction that it seems to me an improvement, and 
because you, sir, make some steps away from it that you 
seem to me retrograde. 

Your opinion that it is open to us or to any other State 
not to come to the rescue of an attacked party if we think 
it has been “ unduly obstinate,” or that the attacking State 
has “‘ fairly made out its case,’ is, I believe, widely held 
and exceedingly dangerous; for it makes every State again 
judge in its own case and destroys the basis of impartiality 
which is the only moral basis of the League. To have Sanc- 
tions applied or not according to the judgment of individual 
States is international anarchy again. This was precisely 
one of the effects which one feared the provision of Sanctions 


would have.—Yours, &c., = & Gee 


“ZIONISM AND ARABIA.” 
Sm,—An unfortunate accident kept me from seeing my 
usual copy of THe Nation of April 18th till this week. But as 
the question of which your main article in that number— 
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“ Zionism and Arabia ’’—treats, is still with us, may I be 
permitted to offer some comments ? 

At the end of your article you observe with great truth 
that an element of disingenuity is attached to the origins of 
the Mandatory system. But, as far as Palestine is concerned, 
it might well be said that disingenuity is not merely an 
element, but the whole system of policy there. 

It is customary to speak of the tangled problems of 
Palestine. When they have to touch on the subject in or 
out of Parliament, Ministers and Under-Secretaries and 
noble sponsors of Zionism wear for professional purposes 
brows furrowed with these problems. The impression is 
conveyed to the public that they are bringing all their 
patience to bear on a mass of dilemmas and difficulties, 
responsibility for which, in the name of the Mandate, they 
have courageously assumed. Whereas the truth is that if 
there is any problem in Palestine to-day, it is they who 
created it by installing the Zionists there. But disingenuity 
rules, and Lord Balfour continues to call for union between 
Jew and Arab, in order that they may not meet in the battle 
which Lord Balfour devised: Mr. Ormsby-Gore goes on 
assuring the House of Commons that he is tackling the diffi- 
culties which Mr. Ormsby-Gore created. 

The supreme disingenuity is the “ Balfour Declaration ” 
itself. It is symptomatic of this document that the loudness 
of the voices which describe it as a sacred British pledge is 
only matched by the loudness of other voices asking what it 
means. Much time and space is lost in speaking in general 
terms of any or all of the policies it may or may not incarnate. 
But the only real test of it, and, I submit, the cardinal 
point in the Palestine question, is that in Palestine itself 
the “ Balfour Declaration ” has to be translated into political 
acticn of some kind. The way in which it is put into action 
in Palestine is the only true clue to its meaning, and to 
what Britain means by the Arabs. 

By this test one finds that the ‘ Balfour Declaration ” 
means that (1) the Zionist immigrants are to be granted 
complete political superiority over the inhabitants of the 
country. The assembled votes of the immigrants, the bulk 
of them still foreign subjects, are to be made equivalent in 
value to the assembled votes of the Arab people, at least 
seven times their number. (2) Concession of practically all 
the industrial power resources of the country was granted 
to Rutenberg. This monopoly was the deliberate policy of 
the British Government. The International Court of the 
Hague has just declared a great part of this monopoly 
illegal, a well-deserved affront to the Colonial Office, if 
unfortunate for our country’s prestige. (3) The Zionists 
have been allowed to create “autonomous municipalities,” 
which are completely self-governing areas in which Arab 
rule of Arab country is entirely effaced. Furthermore, leave 
has been granted by the Government of Palestine for these 
municipalities to extend their boundaries and link up 
together in a so-called “League of Autonomous Munici- 
palities.” If this is not creating a Zionist State in Pales- 
tine, in Heaven’s name what is it? By the testimony of the 
Zionists themselves, plans for a Zionist representative 
assembly, to be voted by Zionists, and having power over the 
whole tract of territory which may be thus acquired, have 
been made, and sanctioned by the Mandatory Government. 
An apparently innocent provision that autonomy was to be 
encouraged had, of course, been inserted in the Mandate. 

There are more counts in the indictment, but these must 
suffice. In view of what it means in practice, how is it 
possible but to regard the Balfour Declaration as an ignoble 
sham, under cover of which a Jewish State is being fraudu- 
lently created? In any case, its legitimacy, in face of 
Britain’s previous promises of Arab independence, is entirely 
disputable, and may be tested one of these days just as the 
legitimacy of the Rutenberg concession has been. 

With one sentence in your article will you allow me to 
disagree? You say that ‘at present the Arabs, like most 
Oriental peoples, are not 1n the calm mood which is willing 
to test pledges by performances.” On the contrary, it is 
upon performances such as I have cited that the Arabs pass 
their verdict, and to them they owe their mood.—Yours, &c., 


J. M. N. JEerrries. 


The Bath Club, W.1. 
April 26th, 1925. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Str,—While I entirely agree with the opinion expressed 
in your current issue that the death penalty should usually 
be inflicted only on habitual criminals who add murder to 
their other crimes, I doubt whether it is desirable to leave 
the responsibility of adjusting the punishment to the Home 
Secretary. 

The exercise of the “ prerogative of mercy” has always 
struck me as the most onerous duty placed upon any Cabinet 
Minister; and it is not a duty for which political expe- 
rience provides any training. Would it not be wise to give 
some discretion to the judge in murder cases, as we do in 
respect to other crimes? The judge has obvious advantages 
over the Home Secretary for this task. He is necessarily 
experienced in weighing evidence; he has heard all the 
evidence in the case, and been able to observe the demeanour 
of witnesses; he has had the prisoner in view throughout 
the trial. Moreover, a judge has deliberately adopted a 
profession in which the infliction of penalties on his fellow- 
men is involved, whereas a Home Secretary may be alto- 
gether unfitted by a nervous or sensitive temperament for 
deciding whether a man shall live or die. 

There is doubtless a strong case for retaining the death 
penalty for murders of the worst type, but both justice and 
mercy would surely gain by permitting the imposition of 
a lighter sentence in those cases where the antecedents 
of the criminal or the circumstances of the crime appeared to 
the judge to warrant it.—Yours, &c., 

A Layman. 

April 25th, 1925. 


Siz,—I have just been reading, a thousand kilometres 
from Paris, a one-column account of the execution of Norman 
Thorne. This, in a local Pyrenees paper, may astonish. 
Yet the purpose of the reproduction was to stress the unima- 
ginative and unfeeling harshness of mentality of “Jes 
Anglais ’’ as manifested in the acquainting of the prisoner of 
his doom several days beforehand, of his unduly premature 
awakening on the last morning, very specially of the serving 
to him of a breakfast of ham and eggs. This last seemed 
fairly to leave our Allies in mid-air, if I may coin a phrase. 

The French, as you are aware, give the condemned man 
hope until within half an hour of the end, and during that 
half hour he is offered a priest, rum, and a cigarette. One 
is aware of our own argument, namely, that the ultimate 
span of several days of fearful certitude is allotted so that 
the doomed man may make his peace with his Maker, yet 
many doubt if he requires so long a period in which to do 
this—whether a moment alone on his knees may not suffice. 

On the other hand, of course, there is the argument that 
the death penalty should be kept as ghastly as possible. 

At all events, I fear we cannot hope ever to be entirely 
comprehended by our Freaca Allies so long as we continue 
to serve those “ ceufs au jambon,” and I only made things 
worse in the local café just now by hinting that they were 
usually consumed. “Quoi donc, on a servi ga & Vacquier? 
Il ne méritait pas cela!” as a Basque neighbour exploded 
(Vacquier came from these parts).—Yours, &c., 

FERDINAND Tvony. 

The Savage Club, London. 


THE VICTORIANS. 

Srr,—If Mr. Gillbard will refer to an excellent mid- 
Victorian book called “Culture and Anarchy,” he will see 
brilliantly outlined a state of affairs which made great com- 
mercial wars inevitable. To pretend that the war of 1914 
was entirely due to the wickedness of Germany, and that it 
rapidly developed from the political events of the preceding 
decade, seems to me evasive or ignorant. 

But the real issue between Mr. Gillbard and ine is this : 
That I like art to be art and he likes art to be moral. By 
‘‘moral” he means the ethical code of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and one of his fallacies is assuming this ethical code 
to be the best—indeed, an absolute. According to the ethics 
of Renaissance Rome and the Paris of Voltaire, Cellini and 
Chesterfield were much more admirable than Mr. Podsnap. 
The point is that the silver works produced by Cellini were 
of great beauty, whereas those which writhed on the table 
of Mr. Podsnap were emphatically not so. 

I maintain that Victorian ethics (Mr. Gillbard’s 
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‘“‘moral’’) lent itself to humbug, and I will mention two 
examples, one general and one particular. 

Nearly all upper and middle-class Victorians believed 
in a religion which told you to love your neighbour as your- 
self and to do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you; they were Protestants who professed to do what 
the Bible told them, not Catholics like Cellini, or free- 
thinkers like Chesterfield. Every Sunday innumerable 
Mr. and Mrs, Podsnaps thanked God they were not as other 
men ; but did they think of applying their religious precepts 
to daily commercial life? Or did they wait until they were 
forced to do so? Until, I mean, the Factory Acts and the 
trades unions would no longer allow them to love their 
neighbours as themselves in the Podsnappian way ? 

Was not this humbug? 

A particular case. According to the Victorian ethics 
(Mr. Gillbard’s “ moral’’), it was perfectly terrible and dis- 
graceful to have an illegitimate child—ask the Wragges. 
Now, there was a certain Victorian poet-laureate who was a 
perfect storm-centre of Victorian morals, a man who said 
that Lord Chesterfield was a “ false-hearted frenchified cox- 
comb,” a man who was greatly respected by the dear Queen. 
And so he died, full of years and honour and sanctity, and 
was the model for youth, and his works were admired in 
the land; and behold, there came one Legouis, a sharp- 
eyed Frenchman, and so we got the pleasing tale of Words- 
worth’s illegitimate French daughter and of his perpetual 
funk lest the public should get to hear about it. 

Was not this humbug? 

Lord Chesterfield bestowed the greatest care, affection, 
and interest on the upbringing of his illegitimate son; 
Wordsworth shabbed off his illegitimate daughter. You will 
find that Lord Chesterfield did not disown his child; you 
can read letters commending him to the care of friends, 
affectionate exhortations. Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
did very little except pay money to keep the matter hushed 
up. By their deeds ye shall know them. In my opinion, 
the “heartless Chesterfield” (as Mr. Gillbard calls him) 


comes out of this far better than the moral master of the 
Lakes, 

Of course, there were good writers among the Victorians, 
as there have been in most epochs of European life; but the 
Victorians really did not have the monopoly of literary and 
‘“‘ moral” excellence which their contemporary admirers seem 
to think, and they (the admirers) must try to understand 
that there are different and perhaps more excellent qualities 
to be found in the writers of other ages and other countries. 

Finally, let us earnestly pray that we are never the 
wictims o’ gammon.—Yours, &c., 

RicHARD ALDINGTON. 

[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep., Tue Nation. ] 


CANCER AND DIET. 

Sir,—Mr. Gordon’s letter in your issue of April 18th 
is very much to the point. The causes of cancer are several, 
but we must first find out why cells divide when given 
certain fluid food, as they do under tests made in labora- 
tories. Under normal conditions cells do not divide. 

Five years of study both in the East and the West lead 
me to the opinion that cancer, whatever the cause, can be 
aggravated by diet, and cured by diet, for whether cancer 
is produced by tar, parasitic worms, or an injury, it can 
only be so produced in an individual if his diet has been of 
a kind to allow it. The remedy is not in the knife, in rays, 
or serums, but in certain herbs allied to a diet that starves 
and crowds out the cancer till it dies a natural death from 
starvation. Such a diet has been tried with perfect results, 
and will not fail provided the course is strictly followed. I 
will be glad to give further particulars to anyone desiring 
them, only a stamped and addressed envelope must accom- 
pany inquiries, and the staraps must be French, or an inter- 
national stamp coupon enclosed for 75 cents. English 
stamps cannot be used in France.—Yours, &c., 

Mary Forses. 

24, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 


TEMPLES 


By STELLA BENSON. 


together as human mountaineers are. The cord 
that binds them one to another is a passage 
grooved in the sheer cliff’s face, a shallow gallery, an 
elongated stone cage. Here even I, who had arrived 
so near the sky without stepping out of my mountain 
chair, without ceasing to make use of the four brown 
splay feet of two strong mountain men—here even I must 
walk on my own feet, with cautiously bent head, along 
the low stone passage. Through great rough stone 
windows the dangerous dwindling world looked in. 
The highest temple of all is really nothing more than 
a baleony—a fairy balcony leaning out of a huge stone 
cloud. Heaven, it seemed, bent down from the balcony 
to smile remotely on the upturned face of the world, 
her lover. At first there seemed to be no room for 
anyone but heaven on that little carved ledge, but we 
arrived shyly one by one, and presently we and our seven 
Chinese soldiers were all kneeling on the semi-circular 
stone seat looking down at the world. The great lake 
at the foot of the precipice was full of clouds and of 
colours; the various colours of its floor glowed through 
the veil of water. There was a cloud of milky green and 
a cloud of gold, and a cloud of peacock blue, and a cloud 
of dimmed vermilion, and a white cloud. And through 
these clouds of colour ran a kind of gentle still lightning 
—scrawls, writings, signatures, as it were, on the radiant 
floor of the lake. We could see an island that had been 
drowned by the lake; its neat square rice-fields still 
kept their shape, though the shape shimmered through 


T° topmost temples of Hsi-shan are corded 


coloured water now, though the fields grew only cresses 
and lakeweeds now, and had forgotten the print of man 
and beast and plough. The little boats ran about 
foolishly on their straddled oars as water-beetles run. 
The villages among shoreside trees that the boats visited 
were to us clusters of sleepy brown moths among mosses. 
The high, far mountains reached hardly, as it 
seemed, to our knees. They were gashed red behind 
blue air. There was nothing to comfort our dizzy eyes 
in all this great remoteness, nothing nearer for eyes to 
seize on than mountains removed by scores of miles, and 
a tufted lake-shore removed by fifteen hundred feet. 
We had to turn round in order to save our souls; we 
had to focus our blinking and humiliated souls on 
Buddha, who sat in his niche in the face of the precipice. 
But even he had fright in his golden face; there was 
only a thin trellis of blue, rising joss-smoke between him 
and the endless air; he did not feel at home in heaven. 
Behind him characters were carved—‘‘ In this place 
even a whisper will reach God.’’ There seemed little 
comfort in that. It was earth that had forsaken us. The 
Throne was so near as to be almost negligible. We could 
almost see the texture of the thick round white clouds 
that bounded up over the brim of the precipice with an 
impetus fresh, it seemed, from the spurning of God’s feet. 
It was true; even a whisper was dangerous, even a 
breath could have changed the course of those clouds. 
The silence was only broken by a Chinese soldier 
who did not care where his whispers went. He spoke in 
a loud, rather sad voice to his neighbour, referring to 
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my husband. “ He has sat down in a puddle,”’ said the 
soldier, “so his bottom is wet.’’ 

Whiskies and sodas happily ceased to be blas- 
phemous. We cooled them in the ice-cold water of 4 
little spring which trickled into a worn stone basin on 
Buddha’s right hand. Refreshed, we filed down the long 
tilted stone galleries to less shocking levels. The soldiers’ 
voices echoed all along the galleries. The puddle seemed 
to have made a bond between them and my husband. 
They said they were paid four and a half Yunnan dollars 
a month—the equivalent of seven shillings and sixpence 
—and out of this they had to buy their own rice. But 
they seemed hearty and amiable young men, and, though 
they carried but one cartridge belt between the seven of 
them, they swung their bayonets robustly within a few 
inches of our following noses, and no doubt would not 
have allowed us to be borne away by brigands without 
a word of reproach. 

We walked down to the roots of the precipice, where 
grass and pine-trees took the place of piled boulders, 
and thence we climbed again—TI still vicariously, in my 
four-legged hammock—to the spine of a high rolling 
ridge that skirted the lake. The ridge was plumed with 
trees, clothed in long grass, and jewelled with flowers. 
I wish I knew the names of more flowers. There were, 
I remember, larkspurs of that thick, vivid gentian blue 
that seems to be reserved for mountain flowers; there 
were hooded orchids—crimson and purple—big white and 
purple Michaelmas daisies, and large starry flowers of 
clear harebell blue which, when in bud, folded roundiy 
in facets like tiny paper lanterns. 

The temples we came to now were no longer mere 
cramped nests for fledgling Buddhas. They were broad 
and luxurious; they sprawled their many courts on wids 
meadows and plaited their shadows with those of young 
bamboo groves. There were dark dahlias in their 
gardens, and the red roses on veteran rose-trees were like 
long-remembered gay loves shining in the gnarled faces 
of old men. The last temple was being radically rebuilt. 
Nothing was finished and dignified except the great fish- 
pond in the shape of a tortoise. There was a new 
mausoleum, empty but expectant. A big stone lantern- 
shaped erection on the first floor was prepared to burn the 
bones of holy men, and was connected by a sort of little 
service-lift with the vault below. One irreverently 
imagined the ashes of the elect zooming down the shaft, 
as if they were sausages and mash at an A.B.C. In 
the vault we could see row upon row of bright brick 
pigeon-holes, as cheerful and prosaic as a modern hospital 
ward. I should think that pompous old conservative, 
Death, must be shocked by these efficient new methods. 

Buddha held a service, even in this half-built 
temple. The hammers and the shovels of the workmen 
rang tik-tik-tik, but the tok-tok-tok of Buddha’s hollow 
wooden fish outrang them all. It interrupted the junior 
priests in their chase of an escaping holy hen. Hurriedly 
hooking strips of gold-brown silk over their grey cotton 
working robes, priests came from all sides, and blithely 
tried out their voices as they came. Two acolytes must 
have been under ten years old. Each priest, on arrival, 
kneeled upon a praying-mat and bowed seven times 
before Buddha. Then they began to sing, very gaily, 
all laughing in the kind, golden face of their God. The 
quick chant quickened in beat and excitement at every 
moment. All the priests clapped their hands. The 
refrain of the chant was the word Na-mo ...na-mo.. 
a word that has no applicable Chinese meaning, a refrain 
that exiled Buddha brought from India to remind him 
of his own land. The exotic, insistent word was set like 
a jewel in a Chinese setting. It hung in the sunny 


temple air before Buddha’s face—Na-mo...na-mo... 
—sustained by the hoarse tenor note of the hollow fish, 
by the rhythmic ringing of a very high flute-like bell, 
and by the growling of a drum. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


| HAVE heard people say that ‘‘ Cesar and Cleo- 





patra’’ is Mr. Shaw’s best play, and after seeing 

it at the Kingsway Theatre I can understand their 
mistake. It is not his best play, but it is an astonish- 
ingly good play. Given without cuts by the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre (which, I am glad to see, is 
now to launch out and keep two theatres permanently 
open in London), it took well over three hours; 
it seemed to me to take about an hour and a 
half. The reason is that the play is witty, the 
characters (particularly Cesar) are subtle and alive, 
the playwright has managed to find a subject elsewhere 
than in the seventh proposition enunciated on Mount 
Sinai in B.c. 1491, the technique is perfect, and Mr. 
Shaw is so astonishingly intelligent. There is probably 
more in five lines of this play than there is in all the 
other plays now running in London. Yet the “ Times”’ 
dramatic critic can write as if there was no play there 
at all, but some very good acting. Certainly the acting 
was extremely good, but here the actors—for a wonder— 
had something to act, and the critic might have squeezed 
in at least a sentence to record so rare a fact. Miss 
Ffrangcon-Davies acted magnificently in the part of 
Cleopatra, never exaggerating and always striking 
exactly the right note. Nearly all the other actors were 
good, and Mr. Cedric Hardwicke deserves special praise, 
because the character of Cesar must be much the hardest 
to act in the play. 


It is impossible, at this time of day, to think of 
anything new to say about Mr. A. A. Milne. He is by 
now an established favourite with a manner and an 
adept at spreading the butter magnificently thinly over 
the bread. “ Ariadne,’’ his latest play at the Hay- 
market, was, to my mind, more agreeable than “ The 
Dover Road,’’ because it makes no attempt whatever at 
reality, whereas “ The Dover Road” showed signs of a 
sham interest in psychology. ‘‘ Ariadne”’ is a little 
sketch of provincial life, with a young solicitor too 
engrossed in his work (Mr. Ion Swinley), a wife who 
objects to his earning his living (Miss Fay Compton), and 
their best client, a bounding old amorist, who hopes to 
“get off’? with Mrs. Allan Aynesworth (Miss Fay 
Compton). Two relations and a young lady friend are 
thrown in. Some very agreeable “ footling ’’ just enables 
the play to last two hours. Then the husband says he 
will stop taking any interest in his work, his wife is 
delighted, and the elderly amorist is sent packing. The 
play is well prodv-: and well acted, and Mr. Milne’s 
faithful admirers will not be disappointed by his latest, 
well—I can hardly say “ effort.’’ 


“The Torchbearers,’’ by George Kelly at the 
Ambassadors Theatre, is, for two acts at any rate, an 
extremely agreeable entertainment. It is a slight affair 
dealing with the organization of local theatricals under 
the direction of an elderly lady with an ill-controlled 
enthusiasm for art. The first act shows us a rehearsal, 
the second act the actual performance from behind the 
scenes, and the third act the mutual congratulations of 
the company after it is over. There is nothing to it 
except genuine high spirits and an occasional, though 
all too rare, touch of real cynicism. Miss Marie Tempest 
was superb as the organizer and producer, and Miss 
Athene Seyler used all her “ Restoration ’”’ technique as 
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the prompter. The most subtle character was a clumsy 
highbrow, unfortunately chosen to be a stage manager, 
who was very well played by Mr. Frank Allanby. 


It is unfortunate that the event which now for a 
great mass of the people marks the artistic, religious, 
and social climax of the year, always takes place on the 
day that this journal appears, but comment even a week 
delayed is better than no comment. On the whole, it 
was a disappointing climax, especially to all honest men 
who remember the stormed barricades of 1923. With 
Sheffield United, a tough team toughly supported, 
opposing Cardiff City, equally vigorous and with a 
whole singing principality behind it, some pleasantly 
rowdy scenes had been expected. But, alas! the show 
was quite too well managed by Authority. The crowds, 
all duly provided with tickets weeks beforehand, came, 
saw, and departed with no more jostling than if it had 
been a cricket match. Standing room had been cut 
down cruelly to allow for more seats: and one can’t sit 
and watch a Final—it’s almost indecent. The enthu- 
siastic, rattle-shaking, no-collar element was swallowed 
up by the polite wearers of collars, mostly Londoners, 
who kept on expressing the nauseous hope that the best 
side might win. Cardiff had optimistically misjudged 
the occasion, choosing Nicholson as centre-forward in 
preference to Len Davies, a Welsh International, in the 
hope that, when football as such had gone to pieces 
under the strain, Nicholson’s goal-getting opportunism 
would be of more use than Davies’s scientific control of 
the forward line. But mere football was played through- 
out, and Cardiff forwards, though well supported by 
their halves, could not get through. Tunstall gave 
Sheffield the Cup by a very neat goal in the first half. 


The exhibitions of the New English Art Club, large 
and in themselves varied though they are, are yet sadly 
monotonous, the truth being that few of these pictures 
make any lasting impression on the mind, and one collec- 
tion of them appears almost identical with any other. 
Out of the vast mass of mediocrity and dullness, of 
wavering styles, and of mere competence the unfortunate 
critic cannot but find himself making, probably to the 
disregard of the other pictures, a desperate selection of 
some three or four painters whose work has distinction 
and vitality and some power to give him pleasure. At 
the Spring Gardens Gallery there are a few such—Mr. 
Steer, Mr. Paul Nash, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Allan Walton 
—whose work stands out as serious among much that is 
only painted (one cannot but feel) because the painter 
thought it would be amusing to be a painter, or because 
he or she wished to perform some clever or would-be 
witty “stunt.’’ It is no doubt praiseworthy to encourage 
budding artists, but even in doing so some sort cf 
standard must be observed. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 2. Spencer Dyke String Quartet, at 3, 
at Wigmore Hall. 


Sunday, May 3. “Southernwood,’’ Repertory Players, 
at Aldwych. 
“ Forbidden Fluids,’’ Interlude Players, at Scala. 
Monday, May 4. “ The Signal,’’ at the Strand. 
Arnold Trowell, Violoncello Recital, at 8.30, at 


Wigmore Hall. 

Tuesday, May 5. “ Just a King,’’ at the Lyric. 
Brussels Quartet, at 8.30, at Wigmore Hall. 
Miss Rebecca West and Mr. A. Duff Cooper, M.P. 
on “Is Woman’s Place in the Home? ”’ at 5.30, at 
London School of Economics. 

Wednesday, May 6. Mr. Wickham Steed on “ Central 
Europe, Roumania, and the Near East,’’ at 5.30, 
at King’s College. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. Sefton 


Wednesday, May 6. 
at 8, at 


Brancker on ‘‘ Commercial Aviation,”’ 
Royal Society of Arts. 

Thursday, May 7. Esther Fisher, Pianoforte Recital, 
at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 





THE ROAD. 


THREE then came forward out of darkness, one 

An old man bearded, his old eyes red with weeping, 
A peasant, with hard hands. ‘Come now,’’ he said, 
“And see the road, for which our people die. 

Twelve miles of road we’ve made, a little only, 
Westward winding. Of human blood and stone 

We build; and in a thousand years will come 

Beyond the hills to sea.”’ 


I went with them, 
Taking a lantern, which upon their faces 
Showed years and grief; and in a time we came 
To the wild road which wound among wild hills 
Westward ; and so along this road we stooped, 
Silent, thinking of all the dead men, there 
Compounded with sad clay. Slowly we moved: 
For they were old and weak, had given all 
Their life, to build these twelve poor miles of road, 
Muddy, under the rain. And in my hand 
Turning the lantern here or there, I saw 
Deep holes of water where the raindrop splashed 
And rainfilled footprints in the grass and heaps 
Of broken stone and rusted spades and picks 
And helves of axes. And the old man spoke, 
Holding my wrist: “ Three hundred years it took 
To build these miles of road; three hundred years, 
And human lives unnumbered. But the day 
Will come when it is done.’”? Then spoke another, 
One not so old, but old, whose face was wrinkled: 
“ And when it comes, our people will all sing 
For joy, passing from east to west, or west 
To east, returning, with the light behind them ; 
All meeting in the road, and singing there.”’ 
And the third said: “ The road will be their life; 
A heritage of blood. Grief will be in it, 
And beauty out of grief. And I can see 
How all the women’s faces will be bright. 
In that time, laughing, they will remember us. 
Blow out your lantern now, for day is coming.’’ 


My lantern blown out, in a little while 

We climbed in long light up a hill, where climbed 

The dwindling road, and ended in a field. 

Peasants were working in the field, bowed down 

With unrewarded work, and grief, and years 

Of pain. And as we passed them, one man fell 

Into a furrow that was bright with water 

And gave a cry that was half-cry, half-song— 

“The road... the road. . . the road... 
all then fell 

Upon their knees and sang. 


.’ And 


We four passed on 
Over the hill, to westward. Then I felt 
How tears ran down my face, tears without end, 
And knew that all my life thenceforth was weeping, 
Weeping, thinking of human grief, and human 
Endeavour fruitless in a world of pain. 
And when I held my hands up, they were old ; 
I knew my face would not be young again. 


ConraD AIKEN. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE MOST DANGEROUS OF TRADES. 


who has passed the watershed of his life has one 

potentially good book in him, though very few 
write it. It would consist half of reminiscences, half 
of reflections upon his own career and upon the changes 
in that corner of life in which he has principally moved. 
Mr. J. A. Spender is almost the last survivor of those 
great, independent editors for whom the organization 
of modern journalism finds no place, and in “ The 
Public Life’ (Cassell. Two vols. 30s.), he has written 
this kind of book. Naturally, it is extremely interest- 
ing. Mr. Spender’s corner has been public life, the life 
of politics, and he has attempted to trace the stream 
of politics since the eighteenth century, to describe its 
course and direction, principally through a considera- 
tion of the careers and methods of particular statesmen 
and politicians, while at the same time he discusses the 
problems of public life and the leading ideas which lie 
behind English politics. The book is extraordinarily 
readable ; every page of if. either gives you a fascinating 
glimpse at some famous politician or puts before you in 
concrete form an important problem of modern life, 
while everything is presented to you in perspective as 
seen in retrospect from a distinguished and sagacious 
editor’s chair. It is this journalistic perspective which 
makes the book so readable and gives it much of its 
character ; it would therefore seem to be absurd to com- 
plain of it. Yet one cannot help wondering whether, 
if Mr. Spender had been content to lose a little of this 
merit, in the end his work would not have gained 
immensely. The unit of thought of a first-class journa- 
list may be said to be about 2,500 words as a maximum, 
but a man who writes a book in two volumes ought to be 
able to think at least 100,000 words as a unit. Now 
Mr. Spender gives one the impression that he forgets 
the unit which makes the book, and only concentrates 
upon that which makes the chapter. His book has an 
air of disconnectedness and even inconclusiveness, and it 
loses in depth what it gains in réadableness. If it were 
less good and less wise, this would not matter; it is its 
excellence which makes one regret its deficiencies. 

* * * 

Mr. Spender calls politics the most dangerous of all 
human trades, and one of his objects is to consider how 
it may be rendered relatively safe both to its practi- 
tioners and clients. One thing which seems to emerge 
from his reminiscences is that in the last twenty-five 
years the trade has become infinitely more dangerous to 
everyone. There is a great deal in his book about the 
changed relation which has taken place in the course 
of those years between the Press and the politician. 
When Mr. Spender began his own career the tradition 
of public life, inherited from the mid-Victorians, still 
persisted. The typical attitude of the politician was that 
of an immense and overwhelming respectability, “ of 
respecting and being respected.’’ In this atmosphere an 
Elder Statesman acquired a kind of aloofness and 
monumentability, which, provided that he succeeded in 
keeping out of the Divorce Court, at least safeguarded 
him against dangers and indignities which are now the 
commonplaces of every political career. Disraeli and 
Gladstone were as violently execrated by large numbers 
of the population and by sections of the Press as have 
been Prime Ministers of our own time; they suffered the 
common lot of all politicians—to fall headlong from 
power ; but the manner of their fall was quite different 
from that of Mr. Asquith in 1916, Mr. George in 1922, 
Mr. MacDonald in 1924. Mr. Gladstone remained Mr. 


| T is probable that any man of average intelligence 


Gladstone when Lord Salisbury succeeded him in 1886, 
and Lord Salisbury remained Lord Salisbury when he 
again gave way to Mr. Gladstone in 1892; but nowa- 
days a Prime Minister, even when in power, seems to 
be, in some way, a mere painted mask to hide some 
power behind the throne; on the Treasury Bench there 
is some glitter about him, but suddenly a bell rings 
behind the scenes, the puppets are whisked away, the 
curtain drops, and when we see him again “in private 
life,”’ every gleam of glory and power has departed. 
* * * 

Obviously, under these circumstances it is far more 
dangerous to be a Prime Minister in 1925 than it was in 
1885. At first sight it is tempting to find the whole 
cause for this in the changed relation of thé Press to the 
politician. Mr. Spender gives a most interesting and 
amusing account of this change which he has seen take 
place at such close quarters during his lifetime. When 
he went to Fleet Street, the great daily papers were 
dutiful and respectful followers of the politicians. They 
devoted column after column to verbatim reports of 
their speeches in Parliament or on the platform; they 
“accepted their (the politicians’) assumptions about the 
ordering of the public life.’’ “That the great, wise, and 
eminent figures of the front benches were as great, wise, 
and eminent as they claimed to be, that the country 
hung on their words, and that it was the business of the 
journalist to convey them faithfully to a listening 
world were tacit assumptions of every great newspaper 
office.’’ This extraordinary edifice of illusion only re- 
quired a puff or a push to crumble into dust and 
disappear. It was Alfred Harmsworth who gave the 
puff or push. “ Within ten years the entire relations 
of Press and public men were changed.’’ The Prime 
Minister was made to know his place: he had to compete 
with the football player, the Variety star, and the 
Colonel Dennistouns as a news item, and, instead of 
being great, wise, and eminent, he was usually held up 
for abuse or ridicule as the leader of the “ talking 
shop ’’ or the chief of the “ Dillies and Dallies.’’ Most 
of the politicians came to heel with astonishing agility, 
and the Victorian era when the Press followed the poli- 
tician gave place to our own enlightened age in which 
the politician is the follower of the newspaper proprietor. 

* * * q 

The facts are indisputable; their interpretation is 
not so obvious. The importance of this changed rela- 
tionship may be exaggerated. The phenomenon of the 
Harmsworth Press and its many imitators is, I think, 
more a symptom than a cause, a symptom of some deep 
unrest and disturbance in society and the individual. 
The change in the attitude of the public to the public 
man would, therefore, have come about, even if there 
had been no Lord Northcliffe, no “ Answers,’’ and no 
“Daily Mail.” If Mr. Spender’s unit of thought had 
been a little larger, he would have been led to give more 
attention to this deeper disturbance. As it is, how- 
ever, he has many valuable things to say about the effect 
of the new relationship between the Press and the public 
man. He seems to hold himself that the power of the 
popular Press to influence opinion has not been great, 
and he points out that in America the hysterical 
violence of modern journalism has created a notable 
reaction against it, and that there are signs of a similar 
reaction here. One symptom of such reaction in politics is 
that the electors seem to alternate between choosing the 
hero of the popular Press and his antithesis. And Mr. 
Spender remarks that it is significant that the “ Labour 
men and the Socialists . . . have succeeded in building 
up a powerful party with almost no assistance from the 
Press, and in the teeth of its constant opposition.’’ 


Leonard Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


VINEGAR AND OIL. 
Portraits in Oil and Vinegar. By James Laver. (John 

Castle. 10s. 6d.) 

A READABLE book about painters and painting will always 
give uncommon pleasure because it will come as a surprise. 
Mr. Laver’s book is most readable. Partly this is because 
it is written in a bright, intelligent, and intelligible style, 
alert and journalistic; partly because it deals easily with 
easy ideas. One stands a far better chance of making an 
appetizing essay out of the propounding of general ideas than 
out of the analysis of particular works ; and Mr. Laver’s book 
is concerned chiefly with the former. This is fortunate, for 
about ideas he has usually something clever and amusing 
to say, whereas about works of art he can say little but what 
is absurd. The fact is, Mr. Laver has plenty of wit and no 
esthetic sensibility. 

You think this sweeping? It is. There is a kind of 
criticism good for nothing but to be swept into the dust- 
bin. Between Mr. Laver and people blest, or curst, with 
esthetic sensibility, it is not a question of there being two, 
or more probably two hundred, opinions about any work 
of art. The question is this: Suppose chance or misfortune 
bring you into opposition with a critic of literature who is 
not quite sure whether “Madame Bevary ” or “ Peter and 
Joan” is the greater novel, who is made “ inevitably ” to 
think of Donne by Mr. Drinkwater, who describes Mr. 
Lonsdale’s “ Spring Cleaning ” as one of the greatest plays 
of modern times, who calls Mr. Compton Mackenzie per- 
haps the greatest writer of our age, and who calmly asserts 
that Mr. Bennett’s greatness can scarcely be contested, 
are you going to argue with him? Will you not feel rather 
that it would be wasteful to bandy words? that you and he 
are talking about different things? that while you are talking 
about art he is talking about local reputations? Well, listen 
to Mr. Laver :— 


Page 3. Of Mr. Sargent: ‘‘ His greatness .. . can 
hardly be contested.” 
Page 13. ‘“‘ Brangwyn is like Rubens in many ways— 


minus some supreme genius of exuberance.’’ (To be sure!) 

Page 65 “He (Mr. John) is perhaps the greatest 
painter of our time.’’ (It seems kindest to suppose that 
Mr. Laver has never heard of Bonnard, Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain, Braque, &c.) 

Page 74. Of Sir William Orpen’s ‘‘ The Wash House”’ : 
‘* One of the best pictures painted in modern times.” 

Page 103. Of Professor Tonks : ‘‘ His power of drawing 
saved him from the blurred outlines of the Impressionists, 
while at the same time ”’ (did I not say he had a nice jour- 
nalistic style?) ‘‘he took from them all that was most 
valuable in their method of handling effects of light.”’ 

These are fair samples of Mr. Laver’s critical judgment. 
When he deals with ideas Mr. Laver is far more respect- 
able. But even then he is handicapped by his unlucky 
provincialism. For instance, though he does not care for 
Vorticist pictures and is much too sensible to be taken in 
by the theory, he does take that theory seriously. At least 
he says, “It (Vorticism) is the one artistic movement 
inaugurated in England since the days of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites,” which is not saying much, but is saying too much the 
moment he deems Vorticism an artistic movement at all. 
What should we think of a critic—an able and slightly hostile 
critic—of contemporary thought, were he to concentrate his 
attack on some crack-brained development of Christian 
Science elaborated in a small town of the Middle-West States 
by two or three green-sick spinsters and a retired magis- 
trate? Yet Vorticism stands, stood rather-—for, as Mr. 
Laver admits, it was snuffed out in a moment—to modern 
esthetics much as such a bit of parochial unpleasantness 
would stand to contemporary science and philosophy. Its 
history—to amuse Mr. Laver and such as may be curious 
in Grub Street tattle—is, I believe, this. After Picasso had 
invented Cubism (a genuine artistic movement, though at 
present dead or dying), the Italians, with characteristic 
cleverness and vulgarity, seized upon the new idea and made 
of it something suitable to journalistic exploitation—some- 
thing quite unlike Cubism, by the way. This new and nasty 
thing they called Futurism ; and upon this certain English 
and Americans seized, with all the vulgarity and none of 
the cleverness of the Italians, and botched and twisted it 
into Vorticism. The silliness of the doctrine would not have 


mattered had any painter of talent adhered to the school. 
But a school of art which fails to produce a work of art can 
hardly deserve a critic’s attention. Unluckily, by page 191 
Mr. Laver had belauded so many nonentities that it may 
well have seemed to him impossible to ignore Mr. Lewis 
even. Now to write about Mr. Lewis is to write about 
Vorticism ; so the latter is solemnly criticized, and the 
former, on page 195, appeased with the startling compliment 
that “few would deny that he can draw even superlatively 
well.” This comes of being provincial. That a mere board- 
school prank should be taken seriously by a man of Mr. 
Laver’s intelligence, and that negligible brushmen should be 
treated as though they were important artists, is a pity; it 
may serve also as a warning. Before criticizing either works 
of art or esthetic theories, let the critic take his stand on 
something broader and firmer than the floors of Chelsea 
studios, or of South Kensington drawing-rooms even. 


Curve BE. 


ANTHOLOGIA SIVE FLORILEGIUM. 

An Anthology of Medieval Latin. Chosen by STEPHEN 
GASELEE, M.A,, F,S.A., C,B,E., Librarian and Keeper of 
the Papers at the Foreign Office; Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, (Macmillan, 7s, 6d.) 


Tue Corpus of classical Latin ends with Claudianus (died 
4042); the “ Delitie Poetarum Italorum” begins with 
Antonio Beccadelli (1394-1471) ; from Boéthius to Erasmus is 
nearly a thousand years. This millennium of darkness—for 
who is ignorant that these were the Dark Ages ?—has intrigued 
our fancy from childhood days. Surreptitious eavesdropping 
of the paternal conversation first introduced us to the term, 
“The Dark Ages”; and judicious questioning elicited the 
interesting fact that this was the very period we were investi- 
gating (with languor, be it admitted) in our school history. 
Our infant sagacity, interpreting the words literally, con- 
ceived a daring theory ; and the misfortunes of Alfred with 
the cakes, of Canute (or Cnut) with the waves, and of Harold 
with the Normans, we attributed to their operating actually 
in darkness. Later, stipendiary discouragers from learning 
(i.e., professors) did indeed prove to us that this darkness 
was metaphorical and spiritual (though oddly enough the 
period of triumph of the Christian faith in whose rites we 
were then forced to bear a part), but we were left with the 
feeling that there was a thousand years’ void in Europe, 
a long period of turbulent ignorance, gradually removed 
only by the noble intellects of Great Britain. 

After a period of fanatical Hellenism, when we regarded 
Cheronea as the greatest misfortune of humanity, and 
Lucian and Plutarch as the last writers deserving the least 
attention, we gradually unbent so far as to admit the 
Augustans to our studious vigils. We distinctly received 
the impression from our spiritual pastors and masters that 
no Latin literature after the incursion of Attila was worth a 
row of peas. Fortunately (or unfortunately) we are indepen- 
dent-minded and had even then learned to regard with 
suspicion the views of men who brandish before the public 
eye their degrees, academical distinctions, and public 
honours. We have, in fact, ploughed our own furrow and 
damned the consequences. Thus, the chance discovery of 
Gourmont’s inaccurate but genial “Le Latin Mystique” 
turned our curiosity towards medieval Latin. This has 
been a hobby of ours for some years—indeed, we rather 
think we were the first English reviewer of the learned 
M. de Labriolle—and though we recognize our ignorance, 
our obscurity (we are not a Fellow, not even an O.B.E.), we 
have dabbled in the Fathers, we have browsed in Migne, 
we have collected Humanists. We are rather proud of our 
edition of Vida ; we possess a charming Sidonius Apollinaris ; 
and a black-letter Saint Cyprian is one of the joys of our 
austere solitude. 

These personal prolegomena we hold to be an indispens- * 
able preparation for the vulgar reader, who will otherwise 
fail to understand the excitement generated in our bosom 
by the heart-shaking announcement that Mr. Stephen Gaselee 
had compiled, and was even condescending to print, “ An 
Anthology Of Medieval Latin.’”’ We are not a very red 
Radical nor a particularly bloody-minded Reformer; we 
stand in decent awe of the University of Cambridge; we hold 
the Foreign Office in singular reverence; we have eaten 
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His Majesty’s beef and biscuit for many a dreary day, and, 
since we spent less than two years actually in the trenches, 
we have an almost superstitious regard for a C.B.E. We 
are jealous for the glory of the Imperium Britannicum ; we 
hate to think of these beastly Germans and Frenchmen and 
“little ” Italians getting ahead of our own scholars ; yet we 
are forced to admit that most of our information concerning 
medieval and Renaissance Latin has not been obtained from 
home sources. But an anthology of medieval Latin is 
exactly what we have been looking for, and we were thrilled 
to hear that at last this was to appear, and to appear under 
the name of a lofty English scholar, viz., Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee, M.A., F.S.A., C.B.E. 

Here (we thought exultantly) is a real triumph for 
British scholarship; here is a masterly riposte to Labriolle 
and all the rest of them ; we knew Cambridge had a Lancelot 
up her sleeve (if we may so express it without impropriety), 
and here he is, viz., Gaselee. We thought with generous 
ardour of the approaching triumph of Gaselee, and we deter- 
mined that in our humble way we would trumpet abroad 
the fame and glory of Gaselee. In anticipation of his great 
work we mentally composed letters to our chers maitres, our 
illustrissimi maestri, to our Yankee pals, subtly insinuating 
the glory and learning of Gaselee and the resultant triumph 
of the Empire. 

One only thought dashed our imagined joy. Were we, 
in our ignorance, our obscurity, with our plebeian heartiness, 
enthusiasm, and candour, a fit person to render account 
of such a work to the world? We were shiveringly conscious 
of our shortcomings; we weighed up the awful burden of 
our deficiencies and determined that we would honestly 
avow them if ever we were called upon to review the dread 
majesty of Gaselee. Prize Latin verses are beyond our scope ; 
we have a positive genius for failing in examinations; we 
have never learned the arts of genteel sneering. But this cold 
fit of diffidence gave place to warm expectations of the 
coming Anthology. First, how large would it be? We felt 
that the job could not be done properly in less than four 
demy octavo volumes of 1,000 pages each ; but, on reflection, 
and from our knowledge of publishers, that two such volumes, 
allowing some 1,500 items, would be about the mark. Less 
it could scarcely be without grave damage to the fame of 
Gaselee. Then we wondered how he (viz., Gaselee) would 
interpret medieval Latin. In the interests of thorough- 
ness would he rigidly limit it to the Latin of the darkest 
among the dark ages, to the period 850 to 1150; that is, 150 
years on each side of the sable millennium? Or rather would 
he not indulge us and stretch medieval Latin to include 
the earliest patristic literature and the first stammering 
Christian poets? We felt he would. Moreover, we were 
convinced that a scholar like Gaselee would not stop short 
with the Christian Latinists, that the imperceptible melting 
of the Middle Ages into the Renaissance would be artfully 
used for a lengthy raid into Humanist Latin. Is not Sanna- 
zaro a pendant to Prudentius? Are there not poets among 
the Popes? 

Thus we dreamed and thus pleased our fancy with 
anticipation. Already we were busy among Gaselee’s choice 
selections ; already we were deferentially reading his learned 
notes and commentaries. What, we wondered, would he 
think of Commodien of Gaza? What would he have to say 
on the vexed subject of proses and sequences? Would he 
hit on those passages of Gottschalcus which so charmed us? 
Would his views on Notker be orthodox? What new pas- 
sages of eloquence would he gather from the Fathers? How 
would he keep Augustine in reasonable compass, how for- 
bear over-quoting Tertullian? We hoped he would not omit 
Minutius Felix, whose name has such an unctuous and lucky 
sound, as the gypsies say. We looked forward to his selec- 
tions from Prosper and Claudianus Mamertinus, from 
Boéthius, Fulgentius, Avitus, Cassiodorus, Gregory, Rabanus 
Maurus, Marbode, Abelard, Bernard, Albertus, Aquinas. . . 
We wagered he would quote Saint Francis’s Italian in a 
footnote to Tommaso di Celano. What an achievement; to 
wring the quintessence from Migne, to present the fine flower 
from ten centuries of Latin literature! Decidedly those two 
thousand pages would have to be in small type. We awaited 
Mr. Gaselee’s anthology with a sacred impatience. 

It came, a thin, small, meagre volume of 136 pages, con- 
taining but forty-five items, and these stretched as far back as 
the Pompeian graffiti and as far forward as the epistle of the 


abbot of Einsiedeln (1916), culled, it would seem, from the 
archives of the Foreign Office. We were bitterly disap- 
pointed, though we have only ourselves to blame for assum- 
ing that a Gaselee would stoop to the drudgery of these 
plodding Continental fellows. This is no noble collection 
from ten centuries of literature, but a peddling school-book. 
Is this ‘‘ An Anthology of Medieval Latin”? If so, in place 
of generous overflowing armfuls of flowers and leafy boughs 
we receive a prim and parsimonious bouquet, “ jolly,” not to 
say “quaint,” but disappointing. It contains but one Father 
(i.e., Saint Ambrose), and a disproportionate number of 
Anglo-Saxon Latinists. Will not the ingenuous youth of 
Cambridge conclude that “medieval Latin” was chiefly 
written in England—a preposterous thought? Yet the great 
schools of Paris and Italy hardly get a look in. It strikes us 
as being a “ Hamlet ” among anthologies with the characters 
of Hamlet, Ophelia, and the Queen left out; not to mention 
the Ghost. We are still more disappointed by Mr. Gaselee’s 
unenterprising choice among the Humanists, though we 
gladly recognize the presence of Poggio, whose (probably 
spurious) tomb we always approach with particular reverence 
when visiting the Cathedral at Florence, on account of his 
(Poggio’s) discovery of the MS. of Lucretius. We are moved 
to protest against Mr. Gaselee’s cold disparagement of 
Tebaldeo ; him we have always affectioned since we learned 
that in his old age he was confined to his bed by a strange 
malady, of which the chief symptom was that he had “ lost 
all relish for his wine”—a catastrophe which might indeed 
be held to herald an approaching dissolution ; what indeed 
is left but to take to one’s bed and die after such an illness? 

Ignorant as the youth of Cambridge are, must they be 
told in a footnote the meaning of D.M.S.? We vow we 
learned its meaning in childhood along with the explanations 
of D.O.M., I.H.S., and the like inscriptions which we observed 
in churches or upon bottles. Might it not have been graceful, 
when speaking of the Goliardi, to mention the well-meant 
popularizing work of John Addington Symonds? Might not 
Ebert and even Gourmont have received a word of notice? 
We trust that Mr. Gaselee will favour the learned world 
with a more ample and less pedagogic bouquet from his 
Latinists or (by’r Lady), weak masters though we be, we 
shall feel tempted to the mighty task ourselves. 

D. M. S. 


BIRDS. 


British Birds. By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z,S, 


(Longmans. 


Vol, I. 
16s.) 


As a painter of birds, Mr. Thorburn stands by himself, 
and a book illustrated by him is always a joy, for he sketches 
birds as they really are, live things clad in the sheeny 
softness of fluffy feathers, unlike many bird artists, especially 
of the older school, who merely provide us with accurate 
diagrams of colour, pattern, and plumage. This book was 
first published in 1915, but the present reissue, in four 
volumes, of which the first is to hand, may be regarded as 
a new work, the number of plates having been almost 
doubled, and the letterpress rewritten. The latter, of course, 
takes second place to the beautiful coloured plates, yet it 
must not be passed over as unimportant. Briefly and con- 
cisely the author gives the status and distribution of the 
different species, with observations on food and habits, and 
notes on the nest and eggs. But it is to the plates one 
returns, at a loss which to admire first. The frontispiece of 
the Great and the Coal Titmouse is hard to beat, pose and 
colour being perfect, while the lifelike expression in the 
eyes of the two birds is almost disconcerting. | Another 
triumph is the plate of the two Bullfinches, with a Tree 
Sparrow in the background. The rendering of the subdued 
hues of the latter, and the brilliant plumage of the Cock 
Bullfinch, with a yet more vivid spray of crimson Pyrus 
japonica in the foreground, is wonderful; while the 
attitude of the male Bullfinch as he leans forward to nip off 
one of the flame-coloured buds is so lifelike that one almost 
expects him to move. The only fault one can find is that in 
one or two plates the greens seem a trifle hard, a trifle over- 
emphasized, but this is probably due. to the difficulties of 
colour reproduction. In nearly every picture the bird’s 
natural habitat and characteristic surroundings are cleverly 
suggested by the introduction of appropriate plants. As we 
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said before, the great charm of Mr. Thorburn’s art is that 
he sketches the birds as they really are, in their character- 
istic poses, with just the right tilt of the tail or droop of 
the wings, so that the individuality of the species is visible 
at a glance. He takes us into the open air, away from the 
collector's cabinet, and the cataloguing atmosphere of 
museums ; he takes us where the spirit of modern science 
_ leads, into the field, there to try to learn something of 
the living creature and its relation with other living things. 
Frances Pitt. 


s LUIS DE LEON. 


' Luis de Leon. By Auprey F. 
; Press. 30s.) 


G. BELL. (Oxford: Clarendon 


Fray Luts pe Leon, the subject of this biography, was born 
in 1527 at Belmonte near Cuenca of a good family ; he joined 
the Augustinian order when he was sixteen and settled down 
to study at Salamanca. With a short interval he was 
lecturer in Theology at this university from 1561 until his 
death in 1591. 

The outer events that make up the skeleton of his life 
are known with some completeness, the husk of his character 
stands out clearly among them, but the more interesting 
record—that amalgam of secret feelings with trivial actions 
which constitutes a true biography—is almost everywhere 
concealed from us. His prose works are theological, his 
poetry speaks of a love of retirement which he never enjoyed, 
there are hardly any letters, he was never in love, and if 
he had not spent five years of his life in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, there would not be much to say about him. 

The sentiments that one finds in Luis de Leon’s poetry 
are derived from Horace, from Plato, and from the devotional 
literature of the period: the pleasures of a country life, 
where one reads the poets, listens to music, walks in a 
garden, and contemplates the stars, are contrasted with the 
noise and vanity of courts and universities. These ideas, 
the common property of the period, are expressed with an 
energy that can only be the result of personal conviction, 
yet no one ever lived less in the country than Luis de Leon, 
or was more absorbed in the bustle of a public life. Impatient 
and cantankerous, endowed with an unfortunate and 
capricious passion for justice and liberty, he moved from one 
dispute into another. His enemies accused him of Judaism : 
he was arrested by the Inquisition, and, though most of their 
charges fell through, one suspicious circumstance remained : 
he had translated “The Song of Songs ” into Spanish prose 
of exceptional beauty. 

Few things give a more vivid idea of the senseless cruelty 
of official procedure than this account of his process. He 
was arrested in 1572; before he knew what he was accused of 
he had to make a written defence. The formal accusation 
followed, from which the names of the twenty-two witnesses 
against him were carefully suppressed. Two years were then 
spent in reducing this evidence to forty-seven propositions. 

Luis de Leon with his excitable temperament and his 
belief in justice was at a disadvantage. He began to com- 
plain of the cruelty and unfairness of his treatment and of 
the interminable delays to which his case was subjected ; he 
wrote longer and longer explanations of his innocence, 
denouncing in violent language the false witnesses whose 
identity he could only guess at. The impartial officials who 
were dealing with his case according to the usual procedure 
became irritated ; more delays ensued, and a year later we 
find him very ill and dreading that the heat of the summer 
will kill him. “I have been three years in prison,” he wrote, 
“without any ground, and not only do I deserve no punish- 
ment, but I deserve to be thanked and rewarded, as is well 
known to everybody.” 

To have been arrested by the Inquisition was in itself 
a strong presumption of guilt, so that, when eighteen months 
later he was acquitted of all the charges against him, it was 
with the usual recommendation to be tortured and 
re-examined ‘‘ moderately, in consideration of his delicate 
health.’ His influential friends saved him, and he was 
released. 

Luis de Leon is one of the five or six great Spanish 
poets ; his verses were first published in 1631 by Quevedo to 
stem the flood of Gongorism, and it was as a scholar and 
prose-writer that he was best known to his own generation. 


His influence in securing the predominance of Castilian over 
Latin gives him a similar position in Spanish literature to 
that of Bembo in Italian. 

Professor Bell’s book on Luis de Leon, like his Intro- 
duction to Portuguese literature, is a remarkably good one. 
It is condensed, well arranged, and very scholarly. As it is 
much the best biography of this poet and contains some 
new material, it ought to be translated into Spanish as soon 
as possible. It is also well produced; there are six plates, 
a long bibliography, and a chronological table which is 
particularly useful. The first chapter on the Spanish Renais- 
sance seems to us the least valuable, for though it is full 
of information, Mr. Bell has not sufficient detachment or 
sense of proportion to make him a passable historian. 

At the end some of the principal poems are translated 
into English in the same rhymed metre. Although this is 
skilfully done, it is difficult to see the use of a version which 
cannot hope to be either good poetry or an accurate rendering 
of the original. Take this stanza from the poem written on 
the music of Salinas— 

** Aqui la alma navega 
por un mar de dulzura, y finalmente 
en é] ansi se anega, 
que ningun accidente 
extrafio o peregrino oye o siente.”’ 
Mr. Bell translates this— 
‘* Through a sea of melody 
In rapture sweet the > doth onward glide, 
And sinks there finally 
Until whate’er betide 
Beyond it to its senses is denied.” 
The beauty of this stanza depends upon the precision and 
propriety of the images, which are unavoidably mangled in 
a verse translation. There is little or nothing to be gained 
by putting Luis de Leon into English. Those who wish to 
appreciate Spanish pcetry must take the trouble to learn 
a little of this easiest of languages, and it would have been 
better to encourage beginners by printing the original poems 
with a literal prose translation on the opposite page than to 
take so much pains over a thing that can be of small use 
to anybody. But this is a very minor point when compared 
with the general excellence and utility of Professor Bell’s 
biography. 


TARANTULA BARBIPES AND SOME POETS. 
Poems and Fables. By KR. C. TREVELYAN. (Hogarth Press. 
3s.) 
An Essex Harvest. By H. H. ABsorr. 
5s.) 
Collected Poems. 
103. 6d.) 
The Spirit of Happiness. 
7s, 6d.) 
Parallax. By Nancy CuNnarD. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Complete Poems. By Emity DIcKINsoN. (Secker. 2ls,) 
First Poems. By EpWwIN Muir, (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 
Adriatica. By Ferenc BéKAssy. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. G. H. Locket, the arachnologist, has noted of the spider 
Tarantula barbipes that when a male is put into a small com- 
partment where a female has recently been, he will go 
through the customary motions of courtship as if she were 
still there. Here is a pretty emblem of the poet who in the 
absence of any poetic passion, but longing for its excitement 
and glory, will elaborately go through the customary court- 
ing motions of sonnet, ode, and blaak-verse drama. As Mr. 
R. C. Trevelyan writes :— 
‘* Sad and damp the chill West Wind blows, 
op after day nothing but mist and rain. 
I sit for hours idly among my books, 
gana turning over dead men’s thoughts, 
My own thoughts themselves but half alive .. . 
Why add to the number of dead and dying books 
That no one wants to read, not even myself?” 
Then, as Mr. Trevelyan goes on to say, the weather clears, 
the poet goes out into the garden and says as usual :— 
“‘T had forgotten there could be such beauty ”’ 
and after a few weeks there is another new book of lyrics on 
the reviewer's pile, printed nicely, and bound in paper- 
boards fashionably suffering from Dragon’s disease. Mr. 
Trevelyan belongs to the centre party in poetry, the genius 
of which is practical rather than adventurous. His technical 


(Chatto & Windus. 
By MAuvRICE BARING. (Heinemann, 


By Lord GoRELL. (Fisher Unwin. 
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Che “Golden Book” 


By CHARLES MURREY. 


—what I call the “ Golden Book.’’ 
It is a little book hardly more than a pamphlet. 
It has a golden-yellow cover ; but it is not because of its 
golden-yellow cover that.I have christened it the 
“Golden Book,’’ but because of its contents. 

I would dearly like—if it were in my power—to place 
a copy of the ‘“‘ Golden Book ”’ in the hands of every 
reader of Tue Nation. I think there are few. who 
would not receive from it the same strong stimulus, the 
same inspiration as I received. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, this little book fore- 
shadows a coming movement which is destined, I think 
before long, to become national. 

Let me hasten to explain that I do not speak politi- 
cally. I use the word “ national’’ in the sense that 
there is no individual in the realm whose immediate 
personal interests are not touched—and intimately 
touched—by what is contained in the “ Golden Book.” 


| HAVE been re-reading—for the fifth or sixth time 


A NEW WORLD. 


We are beginning to realise that we are living in a new 
world ; or rather, in a world which is finding it strictly 
necessary to remodel itself, root and branch. Science— 
and the growth of population—thrust upon us duties 
which may not be neglected. To fulfil those duties makes 
demands upon us which were undreamed of by the citizen 
of fifteen or twenty years ago. Never in any equal 
period of human history has civilised man been called 

_upon, in an equal degree, to improve his standards of 
efficiency and responsibility. 

Thoughtful men and women do not need to be 
reminded of these obvious facts, and it is not my purpose 
to dwell upon them. I mention them here merely to 
give point to what I have to say about the little book 
which forms the subject of this article. 

The book is issued by The Galton Institute (the name 
of which, at least, will be fairly familiar to my readers) 
and it deals with a subject which has come much to the 
front in recent years: mind training and mental 
efficiency. Bvt I venture to add that even those who, 
like myself, had eagerly read and studied all that was 
previously written about mind training will find a host 
of new thoughts suggested and new possibilities opened 
to them by this book. I may say, frankly, that to me 
it has opened up a whole world of new and stimulating 
ideas. 

Mind training is, of course, not a new theme. There have 
been various attempts to train and develop the human 
brain upon scientific lines. Some of them have been 
crude and futile; others have had “the root of the 
matter ’’ in them. But since the war, psychology—like 
all other sciences—has made tremendous strides, and it 
is the post-war advance of this science that has given 
birth to the Galton System. 


LEARNING ABOUT OURSELVES. 


During the war, and since the war, remarkable pro- 
gress has been made in various sciences—aeronautics, 
chemistry and so on—but in none has greater progress 
been made than in that fascinating science which deals 
with ourselves. It would not be too much to say that 
‘« self-knowledge ’’ has been entirely re-cast during the 
past decade; hence the need for methods of mind train- 
ing which are appropriate to our present-day require- 
ments. 

That needed system, I confidently predict, will be 
found in the new Galton System of Mind Training, the 
scope and purpose of which properly form the theme of 
the ‘‘ Golden Book.’’ It is a system which, after close 
examination and critical comparison, I feel compelled 


to describe as the most ideally complete system of mind 
training which has yet been devised. 

It is a system in which all of the deficiencies of the older 
systems have been made good, ar! from which all of 
their artificialities and weaknesses have been eliminated. 
I do not think I am alone in my strongly-held opinion 
that no system could be entirely satisfactory in which 


_ the various faculties of the mind were trained separately. 


The mind works as a whole, and its faculties must be 
trained in unison if we are ever to attain true efficiency. 
And it is that principle of training the mind as an 
harmonious whole, rather than as a collection of separate 
and independent faculties, which has so attracted me to 
the Galton System. 

The System, moreover, touches upon phases of mind 
training which I do not remember having seen dealt 
with adequately in any previous scheme or text-book. 

Take, for example, the question of Moods. Here you 
have one of the biggest problems confronting the man 
who wishes to develop the powers of ‘his brain to the 
utmost and to apply them economically and purpose- 
fully in his business, his profession, his intellectual 
studies, or otherwhere. How often is the ablest mind 
disabled by an untoward mood which, coming how and 
whence he knows not, robs his brain of its capabilities, 
destroys his energy and confidence, and defeats those 
purposes which, but for the interposition of a ‘‘ mood,’’ 
he might easily have achieved. 

There is one section of the Galton Course which deals 
with this all-important subject. It is entitled ‘‘ Moods 
and the Law of Rhythm.”’ I venture to think it will 
prove of untold value to every man and woman who is 
intelligent enough to appreciate the need for mental 
efficiency. Until we learn how to conquer our bad 
moods and how to encourage and employ our best moods, 
we can never be truly efficient in mind. And it is just 
this priceless knowledge which this particular section of 
the Galton Course gives us. 

IT am a ‘‘canny Scot’’ and am not prone to 
enthusiasms. The reader may therefore judge for him- 
self from what I have written whether the ‘‘ Golden 
Book’ and the Galton Course are worthy of his atten- 
tion. I think sincerely that they are; but it is for him 
to judge. 

I will leave it at that, merely adding that if I were 
to set down in black and white one-half of the benefit 
(in direct help and in stimulus and inspiration) which 
I have derived from a single book of the Galton Course, 
I should run the risk of being disbelieved. 


CuaRLes Murrey. 
NOTE.—The booklet referred to in the above article, may be 
obtained free of all cost by application to The Secretary L., Galton 
Institute of Mind Training, 90, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
(Use this Coupon or a Postcard.) 





To the Secretary L., N. 2/5. 


The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
90, GT. RUSSELL STREET, 
(adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C.1. 
Please post me (free and post free) a copy of your booklet 


with particulars of your method of instruction, cost of fees 
for the course, &c. 


It is understood that in sending this coupon I do not incur 
any expense or obligation of any kind. 


Name 
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gifts are most happily used when he embroiders a theme 
from the Chinese, “ Snail to Mind,” a study in relative 
speeds, and makes a neat thing of it. 

Mr. H. H. Abbott is also of the centre party: like his 
brother, Mr. Claude Colleer Abbott, he exploits the rustic 
scene: and seems most of the time merely to be “ going 
through the motions.” 

‘*Gaymer goes up to Rainbow Field to thrave, 
And sets the sheaves in stooks across the field 
With room to let the wagons pass between: 
This is no tiffling task when wheat is strong... 
The thunde:*ugs are on the crawl and sting, 
And by elevenses we are adry, 
And sit along the hedge with tommy-bags 
And stone-horse for the morning food and drink.”’ 
With words strictly chosen from this volume an alternative 
version to Carroll’s “Jabberwocky” is not difficult to 
begin :— 
‘*Twas fourses and the hobmedobs 
Bangled and skirred and sneaped askew; 
All sprindled were the twindly pods 
And thraved the lean hedge-brew.”’ 
But “An Essex Harvest” also contains some extremely 
competent translations of Anglo-Saxon riddles. 

What should be said of Lord Gorell and Mr. Maurice 
Baring? Must the reviewer go through the motions of 
reviewing, as the poet through the motions of poetry? I 
fear that my laudatory technique is rusting from long disuse. 
I cannot agitate myself as readily as the ‘‘ Daily Express ” 
critic who reports of Mr. Baring: “His style is throughout 
exquisite: he is something aloof and impalpable,” nor can 
I say of Lord Gorell with the ‘‘ Morning Post”: “ Here are 
poems of a passionate sincerity which must be woven into 
any future anthology of the true poetry.’’ But Mr. Baring’s 
“In Memoriam” ode to Auberon Herbert, at least, is a 
real poem about a real person in spite of its rhetorical 
phrasing and imaginative barrenness. And Lord Gorell’s 
idealistic “Spirit of Happiness” is not as dreadful as the 
“Morning Post” comments suggest. A vulgar limerick 
rises :— 

‘*The Poetical Works ‘of Lord Gorell 
Contain nothing with which we can quarrel : 
On the other hand they 
Leave us little to say, 
Being tagged with their own easy moral.” 

“ Parallax” is the antipodes of “ The Spirit of Happi- 
ness.”’ Miss Cunard finds no firm ground anywhere, but 
does not deceive herself by pretending to have found any: 
nor is this a gesture of sudden dissatisfaction with life, but 
a record of the restlessness and disappointments of years. 
She has great intellectual strength, and confessedly finds 
in that her chief weakness. ‘“ Parallax” has technically a 
good deal in common with Mr. T. S. Eliot’s “The Waste 
Land,” as the following passage shows, but it is less spas- 
modic in structure and less detached in spirit :— 

By the Embankment I counted the grey gulls 

ailed to the wind above a distorted tide. 

On discreet waters 

In Battersea I drifted, acquiescent .. . 

In Gravesend rusty funnels rise on the winter noon 

From the iron-crane forests, with the tide away from the 

rank mud... 

And up across the murk to Fitzroy Square 

With a lemon blind at one end and the half-way spire 

Attesting God on the right hand of the street. 
London—Old. 

Dry bones turfed over by reiterant seasons, 

Dry graves filled in, stifled, built upon with new customs.” 

It is difficult at first to reconcile the Emily Dickinson 
legend with the simple, awkward lyrics of this “ Complete 
Poems,” to find in her the profound mystic, the supreme 
poetess. This legend is probably a tribute to her blunt, 
ingenuous four-squareness. She had remarkably few 
illusions for a woman of the American ’eighties: her frank 
friendship with the Deity in those days of brimstone 
theology is striking. The over-subtle and meticulous mind 
happening on a verse like this of Emily Dickinson’s is com- 
pletely baffled, and so the legend of mysticism starts : — 

‘**T like a look of agony 
Because I know it’s true. 
Men do not sham convulsion 
Nor simulate a throe.’ 

Edwin Muir is an interesting new poet; though moder- 
ately conservative in technique, he sometimes gets worked 
“p and makes words jump, run about, and do things for 


him which few of his contemporaries can induce them to 
do; so that the reader gets the sense of something important 
happening, even if he does not understand quite what it is 
all about. For instance :— 
“Of turf so quiet and so clean 
The sun’s light seems more ancient there, 
As if the chill and slumbering green 
Had grown indifferent to the air. 


And all worn smooth ‘neath deadened years 
Which have forgotten that they roll, 

Though at its secret term appears 
e lawful grass upon the knoll. 


Here is the peace of ended toil, 

Heavy and rich, too rich, as though 
A race were mingled with the soil 

And could no more rise up and go.” 


Ferenc Békassy was a Cambridge undergraduate, a Hun- 
garian, who was killed on the Eastern Front in 1915. 
‘“‘ Adriatica’’ is a memorial volume to a lovable character 
and not much more. Békassy’s more important work is 
apparently in his own language: his English verse is accom- 
plished, but he thinks in Magyar, and the thought is killed 
by translation. 

Rospert GRAVES. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF THE CLOISTER. 
Une Grande Mystique: Madame Bruyére, Abbesse de 


Solesmes, 1845-1909. By ALBERT HovurTin. (Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 20 fr.) 


Tus remarkable book is of interest primarily to the alienist, 

as throwing light on certain forms of religious hallucina- 
tion ; and, secondly, as a document illustrating the mental 
and moral standards of a group of agitators who played a 
prominent part in the Catholic revival of the last century. 
The Abbey of Solesmes, founded by Dom Guéranger (1837), 
was one of the pillars of the Ultramontanism which cul- 
minated a generation later in the Vatican Council; and 
from the death of the founder (1875) till her own (1909) 
Solesmes was Madame Bruyére and Madame Bruyére was 
Solesmes. She was an extremely clever, an extremely 

masterful, and an extremely unscrupulous woman. Had her 
circumstances been other than they were she might have 
left a name as an adventuress ; she had in her, it was said, 

all the makings of a George Sand. Her power of imposing 

herself was exceptional, and her personality magnetic ; 

abbots, bishops, cardinals, took her at her own valuation, 

and surrendered their wills to hers. To the English reader 

it will seem that Solesmes under her rule became a lunatic 

asylum, and its inmates lunatics of a peculiarly unpleasant 
type. Had the scene been laid in Spain or Naples, and 

in the sixteenth century, it would have been sufficiently 

amazing; in the France of to-day it would be incredible, 

did not presumption yield to fact. M. Houtin’s skill is~ 
shown, as in his “Question Biblique,” by his self-suppres- 

sion ; he leaves his characters to speak for themselves. This, 

however, did not save the former work from the Index ; and 

the present volume will, in all probability, meet with a 

similar fate. 

Dom Guéranger left the care of his Congregation to 
the Abbess. His intention is disputed; the interpretation 
put upon it by those concerned is beyond doubt. His 
successor, Dom Couturier, became a cypher. Without 
“Madame’”’ no man lifted up his hand or his foot in 
Solesmes and its affiliated houses; the government, the 
inspiration, the spiritual direction of the Order were in 
her hands. The temporalities prospered ; she was a capable 
administrator: the spiritualities were—well, what they ) 
were. With the death of the Founder, restraint vanished ; 
she developed hallucinations of an abnormal and singularly 
repulsive kind. 


** She identified herself with the Mother of Jesus; and 
believed herself to be literally pregnant with the Divine 
Child. Every year she received Him into her arms at Christ- 
mas; like Mary, she realized in her own experience that of 
the Mother and that of the Spouse of God. At one time 
she was surrounded by angels, who made music for her; at 
another the devil attacked her with blows and insults, and 
left a stench of sulphur in her cell.’ 


She bilocated ; while appearing to remain at Solesmes, she 
was in fact, she declared, at the Vatican, exhorting 
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PALESTINE OF THE MANDATE 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

“Deals in a spirit of absolute fairness with the causes 
and effects of the antagonism between Arabs and Jews, or, to 
write accurately, Jewish emigrants brought in by the Zionist 
organisations. ... Mr. Worsfold is a trained observer. He has a 
keen sense of human character, so that he can give us lively 
sketches of the various makers of the post-war Palestine.”— 
The Morning Post. 


A SHEAF OF MEMORIES 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. Illustrated. (Second Impression.) 

lds. net. 

Frank Scudamore, the author and doyen of the old-time 
war correspondents, is one of the most travelled men in Europe 
and one who in his time has met everyone worth knowing. 

“Mr. Scudamore’s is the brightest book of memoirs I have 
read for a long while.’ ’—Daily Express. 

“*A Sheaf “of Memories’ contains such matter as is never 
likely to fall to the correspondent of the future.”—Westminster 
Gazette, 


THE TYRANNY OF TIME: 
EINSTEIN OR BERGSON ? 


By CHARLES NORDMANN, Author of “ Einstein and the 
Universe,” “ The Kingdom of the Heavens,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 


This work is mainly devoted to the controversy ragin 
between Relativists and their opponents, in which Einstein onl 
Bergson are the protagonists. 

*‘M. Nordmann is a brilliant writer, who can infuse the 
spirit of poetry and romance into his subject without losing a 
firm grip on the essentials. An astronomer of some distinction 
himself, he has done a good deal to promulgate the ‘heories 
of Einstein and bring them within the reach of the general 
reader.”—The Scotsman. 


THE SPIRIT OF HAPPINESS 


By LORD GORELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lord Gorell’s fourth volume of poetry. It is poetry of the 
open air and the active life. 

“Lord Gorell is gifted with a fine ear for melody and 
rhythm, and has no small mastery of his chosen metre. He 
has many passages of genuine and resonant beauty. He has 
eloquence and a moral enthusiasm which is infectious.”— 
Sunday Times. 


A YEAR OF PROPHESYING 


By H. G. WELLS. 10s. net. (Second Impression.) 

“Tf it is necessary to recommend any book by Mr. Wells 
to the thinking man or woman, then let ‘A Year of Prophesy- 
ing’ be cordially recommended. It will make them think the 
more.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WHAT I REMEMBER 


By DAME MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. (Third Impression.) 


“Ford Madox Brown’s portrait of Henry and Millicent 
Fawcett in the National Portrait Gallery, which provides a 
frontispiece, sets the note of this charming autobiography, 
which takes us far back into the Victorian Age, and shows us 
many of its worthies as very human men and women,”’— 
Morning Post. 


By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 7s. 6d. net. 

These are all stirring tales, the material for which has 
been obtained partly from the archives of the Hamilton family, 
and partly from the State papers of the period 1640, and they 
deal with the native Irish uprisings against the English and 
Scottish settlers. 

“The stories of that minor Terror are told with admirable 
restraint, as well as with dramatic v‘gour.”—Daily News. 


Ready May 13th. 


EARLY LETTERS FROM SIR 
HENRY CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
TO HIS SISTER LOUISA,. 1850-5). 


Chosen by the Rt. Hon. LORD PENTLAND. lbs. net. 

These letters have a twofold interest. They give a picture 
of Europe in 1850 as seen with the eyes of a more than usually 
intelligent boy of fourteen years of age, and they also present, 
unconsciously, a portrait of that boy ‘ * whose | knowledge of 
foreign countries,” to quote his biographer, ‘‘ made him in 
after days one of the most European of British public men.” 





T. FISHER - UNWIN, LTD., 
1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONBON, W.C.2 

















By the author of 
‘* Stmon Called Peter” 


Tahiti 


Isle of Dreams 


-y Robert Keable 


Illustrated 16/- net 





A curious and brilliant book, a blend 
of poetic proseand personal philosophy, 
about a fascinating and little-known 
place. The author was captivated by 
the elusive charm of Tahiti, and he 
conjures up delightful and graphic 
pictures of the island, its history and 
its peoples. Meetings with Stevenson, 
Rupert Brooke, Pierre Loti and others 
are also recorded in the book 
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ACROSS EUROPE WITH 
SATANELLA 


By CLARE SHERIDAN 
With 45 Photographs. 15/- net 


You remember HARBOTTLE! 
You will not torgt YOUNG 


HN 'S 
WINKLE New over’ 5¢ 


A New Volume in the Miriam 
Series. 


THE TRAP 


By DOROTHY M. 








Recollections ofa 
Happy Life 


By MAURICE FRANCIS 
EGAN, Late United States 





. 
Minister to Denmark. With uiiiie b "enim 
24 Illustrations. 16/- net. Lights,” &c. 7/6 net. 





THE TWO QUEENS’ BOOK 


THE COUNTRY THAT I LOVE 


An Exile’s Memories. 


By MARIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. Illustrated 
by ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF GREECE. _15/- net 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co., Ltd., 3, Henrietta St., 
Lendon, W.C.2. 
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Pius IX., whose want of solidity at times alarmed her; on 
the election of Leo XIII., she consoled her friends who were 
disturbed by the liberal tendencies attributed to him—“ Be 
comforted ; the investiture of his soul has been given to me. 
I am his guardian-angel: all will be well.” She had 
received what she spoke of as “ certaines fécondités’’; the 
language in which she described them was obstetrical, and 
the phenomena connected with them seem to have been of 
4 physical nature; though with symbolism of this sort it 
is difficult to see where symbol ends and fact begins. The 
monks, and other religious, who subjected themselves to her 
without reserve, became, she persuaded herself, literally 
her children; her relation to them was that of a mother, 
prospective or actual; the stages of conception, labour, 
delivery, and lactation succeeded one another: the mother 
and her infants corresponded, under a pledge of secrecy, in 
baby language—“ mon petit toutou,’ “bon petit nunu” ; 
they received with their new birth a new name. 

As long ago as 1893 the attention of Rome was called 
to these extravagances—a woman undertaking the direction 
of monks; Solesmes a centre of illuminism; the complete 
disregard of the canon law with regard to the clausura, the 
climax of which was thyy joint visit to England of the Abbot 
and “Madame,” accompanied by a monk and a nun 
respectively. ‘The Abbess, however; was able to pull wires ; 
she procured the intervention of the Emperor of Austria 
and the Queen Mother of Spain. Leo XIII., whether from 
fear of scandal, or from unwillingness to refuse the request 
of these sovereigns, compromised; he confirmed Dom 
Delatte and ‘“‘ Madame” in their dignities, but did so ad 
nutum Sancte Sedis—i.e., in such a manner that, in the 
event of fresh complaints, they could be deprived without 
further trial. The controversy is now ancient history. 
“Madame” died in 1909: Dom Santon in 1916. The 
memorial addressed to the Inquisition by the latter is 
reprinted, with the omission of a medico-psychological 
section, by M. Houtin, and forms the substance of the pre- 
sent work. This religious, who had studied and practised 
medicine before his profession, escaped from the tutelage of 
‘“Madame”’ by the happy reaction of his scientific against 
his ecclesiastical conscience: the former left him in no doubt 
as to the pathological character of her visions, and he 
became convinced of her untruthfulness. The story is not 
edifying; but it is curious and instructive. The reader 
will draw more than one lesson from it; but they are 
lessons which it is less necessary to particularize than to 
bear in mind. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Europe in the Seventeenth Century. Py Davin Oca. 

(Black, 18s.) 

THE seventeenth perhaps one of the most 
momentous and interesting centuries in European history, 
although the preoccupation of text-book writers with the 
battles of the Thirty Years’ and the French Wars, and with 
the glitter of Versailles, has too often obscured its real 
significance. Mr. Ogg has not written the ideal history 
of the period, but he has made a distinct advance on pre- 
vious text-books of the same scope, and his book will be 
of value both to the undergraduate student of history and 
to the general reader. He has avoided the temptation to 
make a mere record of campaigns, intrigues, and fétes, for 
he is more interested in ideas than in battles, and this is 
very much to the good, for it is in the realm of ideas, as an 
epoch in the too often neglected history of the mind, that the 
century is important; it is emphatically the age of Jansen, 
Pascal, Descartes, and Spinoza, of Leibnitz, Fontenelle, 
Bayle, and Newton. Mr. Ogg’s chapters on this revolution 
in human thought are particularly interesting; his inte- 
rest, however, is in philosophy rather than in the applied 
sciences, and though he notes that all the reat thinkers 
were mathematicians, it shows a considerable lack of per- 
spicuity that neither Newton nor Boyle should be 
mentioned. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ogg has also avoided the 
temptation of an undue concentration of attention upon 
France, and he gives an adequate account of the internal 
development of other countries, and is notably good on 
Spain. It seems a pity, however, that the limits which 
he has set for himself should have involved the total 
exclusion of England; the separate treatment of English 


century is 


and Continental history, on the principle that England is 
England and Europe is Europe, and never the twain 
shall meet, is a common fault of school and university 
teaching, and one peculiarly inept in view of recent deve- 
lopments. The treatment of social and economic history 
is somewhat desultory (as part of the “ policy’ of this or 
that ruler), but more adequate than in most text-books. 
It is a pity that considerations of space should have led 
Mr. Ogg deliberately to omit colonization ; the history of 
the overseas colonies might well have been omitted, but 
to leave out the attitude of mind and the policy of home 
Governments towards them is to leave out one of the most 
characteristic marks of the period. 

Mr. Ogg shows considerable knowledge of the original 
sources of his period and makes good use of quotations from 
contemporary writers. His own style is good, but marred 
by a somewhat monotonous rhythm, which recalls (without 
imitating) the invariable cadences of Gibbon’s prose. It is 
a pity, however, that he should irritate by a certain air of 
superiority, or perhaps a desire to be original, which rouses 
an almost instinctive hostility in at least one reader. A 
healthy independence of mind is much to be welcomed in 
historians, but his contempt for the “barely literate 
puerilities of Saint-Simon,’’ and his denial of any great- 
ness to Louis XIV., Christina of Sweden, and Peter the 
Great, would be more interesting if space had allowed him 
to elaborate the bases of his judgments. As it is, they have 
often little mare weight than obiter dicta, and would have 
been more effective if more moderately expressed. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE WHITES. 
The Challenge of Asia. By STANLEY RicE. (Murray. 

Ta. 6d.) 

The Menace of Colour. By J. W. Grecory, D.Sc., F.RS. 

(Seeley & Service. 12s. 6d.) 
Egypt under the Egyptians. 

(Chapman & Hall. 12s, 6d.) 
Tue simultaneous appearance of these three books emphasizes 
the reality and urgency of the racial problems with which 
the world is faced. Hitherto, the political domination of 
the white races has been supported by an assumption of 
innate superiority, in which the coloured peoples have 
largely acquiesced, so far, at least, as war and administra- 
tion were concerned. To-day, the supremacy of the whites 
is everywhere challenged. Coloured races have proved them- 
selves capable of assimilating the science of the West, to 
which the whites have owed their material progress, and have 
used their studies of Western philosophy to-defend the 
superiority of their own moral and social codes. The 
spectacle presented by Europe during and after the Great 
War has brought her claim to political leadership into 
contempt, and the doctrines of nationality and self-determina- 
tion have been eagerly and inconveniently caught up by the 
Indian and the Egyptian. 

Mr. Murray Harris writes from the simple point of view 
which considers the interest of Great Britain in the Suez 
Canal as transcending every other consideration, and urges 
only as a secondary argument that British rule was really 
beneficial to the people. Nevertheless his analysis of the 
difficulties of transition from tutelage to self-government is 
of real value. Professor Gregory has a wider theme; in fact, 
his book presents, at the first glance, an appearance of com- 
pleteness which it does not quite justify. His account of the 
negro problem in North America is full and well documented ; 
but his analysis of colour problems in Africa is somewhat 
perfunctory, and his chapters on tropical colonization are 
too openly built up round a defence of the White Australia 
policy. His solution of the colour problem is mass segrega- 
tion on the largest scale—the reservation of Europe, North 
America, and Australia for the. white race, and their with- 
drawal, except as traders, snd occasionally as administrators, 
from most of the rest. His conclusions are not very fully 
worked out; but his book contains a mass of material well 
worth study. 

Mr. Stanley Rice, who has spent most of his life in the 
Indian Civil Service, has produced a very remarkable little 
book. His analysis of the underlying differences between 
the European and Asiatic conceptions of life and civilization 
is singularly impartial, and he shows a rare capacity to 
emphasize differences without implying superiority on either 
side. He is acute and fair-minded both in his account of the 


By Murray HArRIs. 
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LITERARY LOUNGE 


HISTORY POLITICS 
TRAVEL SOCIOLOGY 
DECORATION HANDICRAFTS 





A large selection of recent and standard works on all 
subjects are in stock. The Lounge is well worth a 
visit, but a list of new publications will be sent if 
a call is impossible. 

Foreign Books.—A large collection of classical and modern 
Italian literature may always be found on our shelves ; the 


French section includes novels, drama, history and criticism, 
while we also stock educational works in all modern languages, 


Publishers’ Remainders.—A large section is devoted to 
books in new condition at prices which have been specially 
reduced after stocktaking. 





STATIONERY. 


Notepapers of to-day are greatly improved in colour, texture 
and general appearance. Those manufactured exclusively for 
Messrs. Truslove and Hanson are fine examples of the modern 
style. Samples will be forwarded if desired. 


TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers. 
14a CLIFFORD Str. LONDON, Wu 


Telephone: Gerrard 3277. One door from Boud Street, 
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A Number of Important Documents on the following 


Subjects are available :— 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. 

TRAFFIC IN OPIUM. 
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Paris 
» George Wharton 
Edwards 


Handsomely illustrated 42/- net 


A beautiful book by ege who knows 
and loves Paris in all its aspects and 
has managed to convey some of the 
lure and charm of “/a ville lumiere.” 
The author is distinguished as an artist, 
and one of the most striking features 
of the book is the series of delightful 
illustrations in colour and monotone, 
which will appeal to every lover of Paris 
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CONTENTS: MAY, 1925. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ag ag 
By the Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. 
THE DISEASE OF INDIAN DYARCHY 
By the Right Hon. Lord OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
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cations within 10 days of receiving an Order. 
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events leading to the political supremacy of Europe, and in 
his description of the inevitable reaction. It cannot be 
said, however, that, beyond counselling patience, moderation, 
and readiness on the part of each side to learn from the 
other, he throws much light on the practical solution of the 
immediate concrete problems presented by such questions 
as Indian autonomy and Asiatic immigration. It is enough, 
perhaps, that his book, like Professor Gregory’s, is calcu- 
lated to disturb our complacency and set us thinking on 
lines we usually avoid. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Messrs. Jarrotps publish a translation of ‘“ Axel,” the 
drama by Villiers de l’Isle-Adam (£3 3s.), with a preface by 
Mr. Yeats and decorations by Mr. Sturge Moore. The trans- 
lation is by H. P. R. Finberg, and the edition is limited to 
500 signed copies. 

A new “ Haslewood Book” is ‘‘ Coach and Sedan” 
(Etchells & Macdonald. 7s. 6d.). This book, which was 
published in 1636, has never before been reprinted. It gives 
an interesting account of the state of the streets in London 
and the traffic problem of the seventeenth century. 

There have been several books of biography or auto- 
biography published this week. ‘Hull Down,” by Sir 
Bertram Hayes (Cassell. 10s. 6d.), contains reminiscences 
of ‘‘wind-jammers, troops, and travellers,” by the Commo- 
dore of the White Star Line. ‘“ Constance Grande,” by 
Julian Grande (Chapman & Hall. 15s.), tells the story of 
a varied life: Mrs. Grande was a fine mountaineer, a well- 
known foreign correspondent, an interpreter at the Hague 
Conference, and one of the founders of Empire Day. “A 
Traveller in News,” by Sir William Beach Thomas (Chap- 
. man & Hall. 15s.), contains some interesting reminiscences 
of Lord Northcliffe, with whom Sir William was intimately 
associated as a journalist. In ‘“ Recollections of a Happy 
Life” (Duckworth. 16s.), Maurice Francis Egan, late 
United States Minister to Denmark, gives us his remini- 
scences. 

Among travel books may be noted “ The Country that I 
Love,”’ by Marie, Queen of Roumania, illustrated by Queen 
Elizabeth of Greece (Duckworth. 15s.). The book was 
written by Queen Marie in order that she might be of use 
to her people during the days of exile at Iassy. Queen 
Elizabeth’s illustrations are somewhat crude. Another 
royal book of travel is “H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s Sport 
in India,” by Bernard C. Ellison (Heinemann. 32s.), which 
has many photographs. In ‘ Wonderful Africa’? (Hutchin- 
son. 2l1s.), Mr. F. A. Donnithorne describes his experiences 
in Cape Colony and Rhodesia. There are a number of very 
fine photographs in this book. 

Messrs. Jarrolds publish a reprint of Herman Mel- 
ville’s ‘““Redburn ” and “Israel Potter,” well bound and 
printed (6s. each). Three volumes of Dickens, ‘“‘ Christmas 
Stories,” ‘‘ Reprinted Pieces, &c.,”’ and “ Uncommercial 
Traveller ’’ (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. each), have also appeared. 

In politics one may note ‘‘ The Return of the Kings,” 


by X.7 (Nash & Grayson. 10s. 6d.), which deals with 
monarchical conspiracy in Central Europe. In “The 
Neuroses of the Nations’’ (Allen & Unwin. 16s.), Miss 


C. E. Playne analyzes the mentality in Germany and France 
which produced the war. ‘ The Cinema in Education,” edited 
by Sir James Marchant (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.), contains 
the very interesting report of a special sub-committee, 
appointed by the Cinema Commission of Inquiry of the 
National Council of Public Morals, on the influence of the 
cinema. 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Twelve Saints. 
{Christophers, 7s, 6d.) 
This novel is a fine, satisfying study of an artistic 


colony in Cornwall, though it must be confessed that the 
pseudo-Bohemians of Mrs, Manning-Sanders’s comedy are 





By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS, 


a poor set, ineffectual in art, daring in thought, but mean 
or timid in action. Yet they are real people. We shall 
remember Mrs. Helena Heathbury, buxom, forty, an “ intel- 
lectual ” war-widow, with social aspirations, who holds the 
local literary and artistic salon ; Simon Strick, the portrait 
painter, poor, ambitious, self-deceived ; his simple, childlike 
wife, Elizabeth, and her intense, morbidly restless sister, 
Anne; John Bone, painfully diseased, but with sufficient 
vitality to remain faithful to his slender talent; most of 
all, J. B. Hooker, who, in his lackadaisical way, is curiously 
credible, though his acts of almost wanton kindness are 
hardly illuminating. Gregory Dunn, however, the shrewd 
native, who seizes on the commercial side of the artistic 
cult, and with ruthless business instinct exploits the old 
monastic art of St. Judd’s for painted chairs and satin 
cushions, and becomes, through immense local ambition, the 
magnate of his small town, is so healthy, so vigorously dis- 
agreeable, powerful, and practical, that we are tempted to 
wish that the artistic colony, with its little rivalries and 
ease of caricature, so obviously the matter of small comedy, 
ew kept in the background and more native material 
used. 
* + * 


The Livelong Day. By LAvy WeEepDGwoop, 


7s. 6d.) 


Aristocracy, pure and Norman, maintains an ample, 
even glowing, spiritual existence in our daily fiction, and 
the pen creates more titles than the sword. This simple 
first novel is more interesting for what the publishers call 
its ‘“‘ frankly social background,” its exactness of etiquette, 
than for anything else. Geoffrey Detchant, nineteenth 
Baron Nunnykirke, eighth Earl of Evenlode, had unfortu- 
nately inherited a craving for alcoholic refreshment. His 
young wife, proud, sensitive, silent, gradually found refuge 
in the friendship of the well-bred Claude, who helped her to 
discover real life. For instance and experiment, they 
actually lunched in Soho, “ because Vivienshad never been 
anywhere ‘ cheap’ in her life, and she tasted real macaroni, 
a thing which she had not managed in Italy, progressing 
regally with her mother and their French maids from one 
great hotel to another ’’! The macaroni seems to have been 
crucial. Soon afterwards the hereditary ghost of the great 
Border house hastened the end of the eighth Earl and sim- 
plified matters for Vivien and Claude. 


(Christophers, 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


London Life in the Fourteenth Century. By CHARLES 
PENDRILL. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


There are few towns which possess a more magnificent 
series of records than medieval London, and in this book 
they have been pillaged to give a graphic description of 
London streets, and the pageants and processions which 
took place in them; London citizens, with the freedom of 
the city in which they rejoiced, the trade and finance, work 
and wages from which they drew their livelihood, with some 
account of trade fights and the rise of early journeymen’s 
unions. For the general reader without much historical 
knowledge the book will make a lively introduction to an 
enthralling subject, and Mr. Pendrill’s enthusiasm is 
pleasantly obvious on every page. To the serious historian, 
however, the work will be of less value; it adds nothing 
to what is already known, for it makes no use of the mass 
of unprinted material which still remains in the Guildhall, 
or of certain printed sources (such as wills) which throw 
considerable light on the domestic history of the period. It 
is compiled largely from the great collections of documents 
edited o Riley and Sharpe, and owes much to the former’s 
delightful selection; but the absence of bibliography or 
references is a mistake, because it renders the book useless 
for the scholar and discouraging for the general reader, 
who may have been roused to follow up some of the lines 
of inquiry age by Mr. Pendrill. If footnotes are con- 
sidered a burden, it would have been easy to group refer- 
ences at the end of the book. The weakest chapters are 
those which deal with the most important points of economic 
life and organization, perhaps owing to an inadequate back- 
ground of economic history. The strongest are those in 
which an anecdotal treatment suffices, and Mr. Pendrill’s 
chapters on crooks and swindlers and on London tragedies 
are exceedingly entertaining. It is a pity that the illustra- 
tions leave much to be desired’; most of them are hackneyed 
reproductions from Cutts and Wright, and others are posi- 
tively inept ; for instance, a view of London in 1624 and of 
the costumes of citizens in 1572, neither of which is relevant 
to the fourteenth century. 
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SECRET WAR 
TREATIES. 


Viscount Grey’s 
war memoirs 
are attracting 
world-wide 
attention in the 
columns of the 
Westminster 
Gazette daily, 
and will 
contain the 
following 
historic dis- 
closures during 
next week's 
instalments :— 

















How Tuckey and Bulgaria 
entered the war with the 
Central Powers. 


The Goeben and Breslau 
Episode. 


Italy, Greece and the Allies 
Why the Russian Secret 


Treaty was made. 


Mr. Asquith (Lord Oxford) 
as War Minister. 


The War Record of 
Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Kitchener. 


Lord Grey’s War Memoirs 
appear daily in the 


Westminster 
Gazette 


EVERY MORNING. 


One Penny. 





LONDON ASSURANCE. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. 


The annual general Court of the London Assurance 
was held on Wednesday last at 1, King William Street, E.C. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the Governor), in the course 
of his speech, said : The figures in the accounts give evidence 
of substantial progress having been made. There is nothing 
sensational about them ; in fact, the profit earned was rather 
less than in 1923, but that solid progress was made is 
evidenced by the fact that the total assets have increased 
by over half a million sterling. 

The life account continues to show satisfactory pro- 
gress, as is evidenced by the fact that no less than £1,000,000 
has been added to the fund in the past four years. The 
premiums last year amounted to £472,821, and the life 
fund now stands at £3,972,000. The rate of interest earned 
was £5 5s. 1ld. per cent., which may be considered satis- 
factory, as 60 per cent. of the Stock Exchange securities 
in the fund are British Government securities. The 
expenses of management remain about the same. The 
mortality experience, showing actual claims less than 80 per 
cent. of the expected, was not quite as good as 1923, but 
taking the four years of the present quinquennium together 
the result is quite satisfactory. The feature of the year 
has been the marked demand for single premium policies. 

The present year is our bonus year, and it is much to 
be hoped that it will be a favourable one, so that a year 
hence we may be able to produce results satisfactory to our 
assured. 

In the fire account we have been able to increase the 
premium income by some £40,000 and have added £50,000 
to the fund, which now stands at £1,450,000. Our home 
business was satisfactory, but that in the United States was 
not good, although the Pacific coast results were better than 
those from the much larger area controlled from New York. 
The general loss ratio on the whole account worked out at 
47 per cent., which may be considered satisfactory in view 
of all the circumstances. 

When we turn to consider the marine account we come 
to that branch of our business in which competition seems 
to be the most severe, but our organization is so wide- 
spread that, fortunately, we have been able to secure a profit. 
We have added £100,000 to the marine fund, bringing it up 
to £1,000,000, as, while the present crisis continues, it is 
essential to maintain a position of considerable strength in 
the account. The amount transferred to profit and loss 
account is £64,078. 

In the accident accounts steady progress is being made, 
and the premium income has increased considerably during 
the year. 

The profit and loss account shows that the total amount 
to be dealt with is £584,757. We propose to transfer £25,000 
to contingencies account and £25,000 to premises account, 
and we recommend a dividend in respect of the year 1924 
of 10s. 6d. per share, less tax, carrying forward £251,471. 
The dividend is at the same rate as in the previous year, 
but I am glad to think that the shareholders will receive 
in due course the benefit of the reduction in income-tax just 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in conse- 
quence of the change made a year ago, when we declared 
the dividend gross instead of free of tax. 

We come finally to the balance-sheet. The reserve and 
the contingencies accounts are quite free, and the value of 
our investments continues to be substantially greater than 
the amounts at which they appear. The figure of £597,784 
shown against the freehold property is only £17,000 above 
that of a year ago. The reason for this, of course, is that 
we have again transferred £25,000 from the profits of the 
year to this account. 

You will find the balance-sheets of our associated 
companies set out at the end of the statement, and when 
considering them you will bear in mind that, while the 
figures of the British Law Insurance Company and the 
Manhattan Firé and Marine Insurance Company are 
merged with those of the London Assurance, this is not the 
case with the Vulcan Boiler Company. These three com- 
panies constitute a valuable part of our business, and we 
are greatly indebted to the individual directors for the 
personal interest they take in promoting the general welfare 
of the corporation. : 

The reinsurance company bearing our name, and in 
which we hold all the Ordinary share capital, continues to 
build up a satisfactory business and to create substantial 
reserves for any eventualities that may arise. Sooner or 
later we shall look forward to receiving some return on our 
investment, but, as you all know, the policy of the London 
Assurance has always been to put security in the forefront. 

















The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


(INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.) 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 


Marine Dept.— 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3. 
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ASSETS EXCEED £10,000,000. 





Third Century of Active Business. 





BRANCHES & AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. APPLICATIONS FOR AGENOIES INVITED. 














REFUGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 
Established 1864, 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 
3lst December, 1924. 





Reversionary Bonus declared of £2 per cent. against £1-18-o0 per cent. declared for 1923. 


Total Premium Income for year £6,685,969, being an increase of £258,294, over the 
previous year (which contained 53 weekly accounts). 


Total Assets at the end of the year, £29,487,316, being an increase of £2,898,282, 
during the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £2,840,887, The Company has paid £48,126,444, in 


claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on 31st December, 1924, amounted to £49,000,344 in 
the Ordinary Branch, and £70,219,484 in the Industrial Branch. 
The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £2,931,570, being an increase 
of £185,788 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £8,754,399, 
being an increase of $67,556. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


JAMES S. PROCTOR, Chairman. 

















